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FERRY BEACH PROPERTY FOUND 
TAX EXEMPT 


Thousands of Universalists whose heart- 
strings are tied to Ferry Beach will be 
overjoyed to learn that the Maine Supreme 
Court has declared that the property of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association is exempt 
from taxation. This decision, handed down 
July 18, is the happy climax of fourteen 
years of litigation. Over night more than 
halt the current liabilities of the Associa- 
tion were removed from the books. Re- 
lieved of an annual burden of over $900 the 
Ferry Beach institution stands on the 
threshold of a new day. 

The case went before the court as an 
appeal from the refusal of the Saco asses- 
sors to abate the taxes of 1937 and 1938. 
These levies were made upon the property 
of the new corporation formed in 1936 
under a charter in harmony with the pur- 
poses of incorporated institutions exempt 
from taxation. The burden lay upon coun- 
sel to prove that the operating methods 
and policies of the Association have been 
reasonably in accord with the chartered 
purposes and that all of the property was 
devoted as a unit to those religious and 
educational purposes. In addition the 
effect of the practically adverse decision of 
1928 had to be hurdled. The wreath of 
victory goes to Clement F.. Robinson, Esq., 
of Portland, an outstanding Universalist 
layman and prominent member of the 
Maine bar, whose legal services were re- 
tained at the time of reincorporation. 
His suecess in convincing the court is 
clearly revealed by the following excerpts 
from the decision: 

“It is shown (by the record of testimony 
and exhibits) that a series of ‘institutes,’ 
as they are called, continuing through July 
and August, are more varied than those 
considered in the earlier case (1928), but 
serve to emphasize its objective of de- 
veloping ‘missionary power throughout 
the Universalist Church.’ It is made still 
more certain that the present corporation, 
like the one which it succeeded, operates 
‘in substantial accord with the purposes 
for which it was given charter. Primarily 
it is a Missionary Society, carrying on 
along lines of its own election, the diffusion 
and inculeation of the Christian religion.’ 
: The record in this case preponder- 
antly and fairly supports the contention of 
the plaintiff that all its property is ex- 
clusively devoted to the purposes for which 
it was organized, and that within the pur- 
view of our decisions it is a benevolent and 
charitable institution. . . . Opposing ar- 
gument by counsel for the city of Saco, rela- 
tive to the work of the association and the 
claim that it is of a business character, is 
not substantiated by the facts as they 
appear of record.” 

First news of the decision came to Ferry 
Beach from George Bridgman, editor of 
the Biddeford Journal and one-time director 
of the F. B. P. A., who received it on the 
Maine circuit of the Associated Press 


service. One can imagine the jubilant 
shout that went up when the fact was 
chalked up in huge letters on ‘‘The Quil- 
len Chronicle” bulletin board. After din- 
ner that day the delegates to the Young 
People’s Institute joined in a celebration, 
singing Vice-President Weston Cate’s song 
which contains the couplet, ‘‘Our cares and 
troubles are gone, there’ll be no more from 
now on,” and the popular Ferry Beach 
ballad, “Discovery,” written by Rev. 
Max A. Kapp. Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of 
West Paris, Maine, one of the associates 
of Dr. Shinn, who has witnessed the march 
of time at Ferry Beach from the days 
when the association possessed only the 
privilege of using the railroad’s picnic 
grove for the meetings, made a deeply 
moving speech and gave a fitting benedic- 
tion. Rev. Stanley Manning, representing 
the second generation of Ferry Beachers 
and president of the association when the 
lawsuit was begun, outlined the steps 
that had to be taken to prepare the way 
for taking the issue to court, giving credit 
due those who had given sound advice. 
Secretary R. F. Needham exhibited the 
mass of correspondence and data which 
had accumulated in connection with the 
progress of the case, reading as item one a 
letter he wrote to the Saco assessors in 
1934 inquiring about the details of the tax 
levy. In February, 1936, Mr. Needham 
appeared before the assessors and explained 
why the tax was such a great burden upon 
the association, asking them to give favor- 
able consideration to adjusting the levy so 
that the annual tax would be not over $300. 
The plea was unavailing. It became ob- 
vious that relief could be secured only by 
litigating the question once again. 

Thus comes to a happy ending one of 
the most important chapters in Ferry 
Beach history. The annual meeting of the 
association will be held at the Quillen 
atter dinner on Monday, Aug. 14. The 
future of this institution has an entirely 
different prospect and the members can 
now take steps toward making Ferry 
Beach of greater service to the Universalist: 
Church. 

Ryd Ne 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1939 
Previously reported .............. 1,049 
Abington; Mass... 2. ene 20: 
Manchester; N. H. |<... -. ssn 4 
Freeport, Maine 7.3.4). -0 eee 4 
Total . 4... sone ee 1,077 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 381. Kingston, 
N. H., 3. Arlington, Mass., 4. Muk- 
wonago, Wis., 7. Beverly, Mass., 5. 


Manchester, N. H., 1. Beverly, Mass., 5. 
West Somerville, Mass., 4. Woonsocket, 
R. Lj otal aie 
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ON THE BRIDGE 


NY bridge is impressive, and the railroad bridge 
over the Hudson at Albany seemed doubly im- 
pressive in the early morning light. 

There is a sidewalk across this bridge, and some 
‘of us who know about it are in the habit of walking 
over the bridge when there is a wait between trains. 

On a lovely July morning recently we took this 
walk, and were struck again, as many times before, by 
the contrast between the works of man and some of 
the opinions about man expressed by other travelers 
‘or scrawled in chalk upon the ironwork of the bridge. 

“The world is all right,” wrote one of these bridge 
‘commentators. “It is the people in it that are all 
‘crazy, and I mean it.” 

The words were not entirely new, but in the early 
morning with the sun coming over the Rensselaer 
hills and falling on the spires and domes of a great 
‘city, they seemed unusually blind and crazy. 

The bridge itself stood there spanning the river, 
‘a tribute to the engineering skill of man. Above it 
and below it stood other bridges representing further 
‘advance in construction. 

Over the railroad bridge were passing and re- 
passing mighty locomotives, shifting cars or starting 
with their trains east, west or south. Over this bridge 
they had brought us, while we slept in comfort and 
safety. 

Moored at the docks were river boats and pleasure 
‘craft. Crossing with us were the sturdy railroad men 
with dinner pails, headed for the roundhouse just at 
the other end. 

Men were awakening to the work of another day in 
a modern city. Their works were speaking for them 
on every side. And all that the man with the chalk 
could see was that, though the globe itself was all 
right, its inhabitants were all crazy but himself. 

The old Quaker humorously derided this attitude 
when he said: ‘‘Everybody is crazy but thee and me, 
John, and sometimes I think that thee is a little 
crazy.” 

The commentator’s point of view was further 
elucidated by another sentence which showed his re- 
ligious attitude: ‘I’m from heaven; you’re from hell.”’ 

Heaven knows that there is enough happening to 
discourage us about our race. In the very paper that 
we carried as we crossed the bridge there was enough 
to alarm and depress: “‘Hitler ready to strike.” “Boy 
kills parents.” “Hit and run driver fatally injures 
woman.” ‘“‘Unemployed workers desperate.” 

Not by many, many degrees is our race up to the 
level where with all our light and leading we ought 
to be. 

But the craziest attitude of all that we can take 


is that we are going down and that there is no hope. 

We who crossed the bridge, naively or intelli- 
gently as it may be, held with deepest conviction that 
the old sun which was gilding the waters of the Hudson, 
on time in his course to a second, was set in the 
heavens by Supreme Wisdom, that the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 

But if we had not held that, the bridge itself was 
testimony enough. 

It spoke the journey man has made from the 
time when curiously and tentatively he set his fallen 
tree over a rushing stream and laughed in childish 
glee as he crossed. 

Now he spans Niagara! He even mounts up 
into the heavens and crosses the dark stormy ocean. 
He is on his way, and the way is forward. 

And though the lag in social relations is clear to 
all who have eyes to see, it is after all most certainly 
a lag and not an impasse, and the mighty movement 
toward the city of God will go on because men see that 
it must and under God will to have it so. 

* x 


FERRY BEACH TAX EXEMPT 


LL of our people will feel that justice was done 
to the Ferry Beach Park Association by the 
law courts of Maine in a recent decision that 

held the property exempt from taxation. Justice Man- 
ser in his opinion wrote: ‘“The record preponderantly 
and fairly shows that all of the association’s property 
is exclusively devoted to the purposes for which it was 
organized and that within the purview of our de- 
cisions, it is a benevolent and charitable institution.” 

We may differ as to the wisdom and justice of 
laws exempting church property from taxation, but 
no right-minded person can dissent from the proposi- 
tion that laws should be fairly enforced. The attempt 
to tax Ferry Beach was not fair, and now we find that 
it was illegal. Ferry Beach has been a church propo- 
sition from the beginning. No element of private 
profit has ever been init. All the profit, if profit there 
is, goes into the institution, and there has not been 
profit enough to keep the place in decent repair. The 
contributions of friends have kept Ferry Beach going. 
Now it has been freed from a great incubus and will 
have a new lease of life. For a time it looked as if the 
taxing authorities had just about killed it. 

The association was fortunate in having a former 
attorney-general of the state of Maine, Hoa. Clement 
F. Robinson, to represent it in the litigation. He isa 
scholarly, broad-gauge, able lawyer, and a loyal 
Universalist. 

The condition of communities all over the country 
is serious, and local authorities are looking around to 
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see who they can tax. Laws exempting church prop- 
erties no longer are construed liberally, but technically; 
cities and towns need the money and they are going 
after anybody that they can reach. 

In the case of Ferry Beach, they unintentionally 
did a great injustice, and we are happy that the 
courts have corrected it. 

* * 
THE INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 


Y the time this Leader reaches our subscribers the 
Universalist Institute of Churchmanship at 
Ferry Beach will be just two weeks away. 
If you haven’t yet planned to attend, there is ample 
time to arrange for reservations. The program this 
year offers ‘“‘education in church work for all adults,” 
and ‘the conferences will center emphasis on the 
total adult program of the Church.” Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, executive secretary of the Council of Church 
Women, of Rochester, New York, will present “The 
Total Program of Church Work for Women,” and 
Dr. R. G. Armstrong, secretary of Congregational- 
Christian Churches of New Hampshire, will present 
“The Total Program of Church Work for Men.” Dr. 
Robert Dexter, secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association, will 
discuss social action, and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, 
chairman of the Commission on Social Welfare of the 
Universalist General Convention, will discuss oppor- 
tunities for social service in community action. Dr. 
Frank Jennings, secretary of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches, will discuss opportunities for church- 
manship through interdenominational action. The 
Rey. Hilda Ives of the Andover-Newton Theological 
School will speak on “Education in World Friendship 
in the Local Church.’”’ Other faculty members are Dr. 
Frank Ballou of Washington, D. C., the Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk, Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey and Dean John 
M. Ratcliff. 

Here is by all odds the best churchmanship insti- 
tute program and faculty we have seen in several 
years. We hope our churches will send large delega- 
tions to profit by the program. 

PORT BSB 


* * 


EDUCATION AT FERRY BEACH 


VER one hundred delegates, teachers and super- 
intendents of Universalist church schools regis- 
tered for the General Sunday School Associa- 

tion’s Ferry Beach Institute, July 16 to 22. Many 
new faces, those of younger superintendents and 
teachers, were in evidence. With them were veterans 
of numerous institutes. All were joined in a fellow- 
ship both enthusiastic and serious, both solemn and 
joyous, a fellowship of learning and of song. The ad- 
ministration of the institute was quietly but most 
efficiently carried out by the dean, the Rev. Douglas 
Frazier of Malden, and the registrar, Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, field work supervisor of the G. S. S. A. 
Miss Alice Harrison, director of the Lynn church 
school, was the successful recreational director. The 
teaching staff was an especially happy combination. 
Two of our younger ministers, the Rev. Max A. Kapp 
of Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk 
of Saugus, Mass., we listened to with pride and pleas- 


ure. While we are not numbered among the ranks of 
the educators, we know good teachers when we see 
them. Kapp and Schwenk are both A 1. We did not 
attend the classes of the other instructors on our short 
visit, but Harriet Yates, who taught a course on “In- 
terpreting Your Course of Study,” is a veteran. Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, for many years a teacher in the Maine 
State Normal School at Presque Isle, and president of 
the Maine Poetry Fellowship, a new and valuable addi- 
tion to the Ferry Beach Institute teachers staff, taught 
a course on “Developing Skill as a Teacher.”’ In the 
evening session Mr. Schwenk led a discussion group 
for young people on ‘““What Do You Want to Be?” 
and Mr. Kapp led a group for adults on ‘The Church 
and Adult Education.” 

Though we did not stay for the entire institute 
we stayed long enough to sense the high quality of 
the program. It is most pleasant to report that the 
students were of high enough caliber to profit by their 
instruction. Such an institute as this means definite 
improvement in the teaching in our church schools. 
Our General Sunday School Association people deserve 
more than praise for carrying out the project year 
after year. They deserve generous financial support 
from us all. 

By no means all of the education at Ferry Beach 
takes place in the class room or discussion group, how- 
ever. The education at Ferry Beach is a continuous 
process of community fellowship, a fellowship of child- 
hood, youth and age. One finds more children at 
Ferry Beach now than a few years ago. The Ferry 
Beach Woman’s Aid has this year provided a chil- 
dren’s supervisor in the person of Mrs. Lyman Achen- 
bach. This not only means that parents have greater 
freedom to take part in the programs, but also that 
the children themselves have happier times. 

Our friend, Prof. Angus MacLean, in his book, 
“The New Era in Religious Education,”’ pointed out 
that some of the most important instruction comes to 
childhood and youth not in formal ways but through 
the informal contacts of community fellowship. This 
is well illustrated in our Ferry Beach summer program. 
One sees it as he observes a little fellow of five years 
following around with the boys of the ground crew as 
they go about their work, or a new and very young 
delegate going down to the beach with the older boys 
and girls. 

While we were visiting the Sunday School people 
we slept in the old bowling alley known as the Bel- 
mont. We have often heard tales in other years of the 
trials of trying to sleep in the Belmont. This year we 
went in at the hour of lights out, went to bed and slept 
unannoyed by any unseemly noise. There we had 
ample opportunity to get an insight into the quality of 
the boys who work on the grounds and in the kitchen, 
for the Belmont with its part partitions is in one sense 
like the Kingdom of Heaven. There are no secrets 
there. In the communistic (non-political) atmosphere 
of the Belmont we got well acquainted with the boys. 
They are a fine lot of healthy-minded idealistic lads. 
In our humble opinion the boys of the ground and 
kitchen crews and the girls of the dining-room corps 
are contributing to the values of the educational ex- 
periences at Ferry Beach by their own fine qualities 
and high morale. 
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About the whole atmosphere of Ferry Beach 
there has grown up a worthy tradition which also 
contributes to those who attend. We had the pleasure 
of conducting one of the nightly Friendship Circles on 
the sands of the beach. It was a large circle that we 
faced. It seemed to us a quiet, courteous, expectant 
circle, and at the end of the service the circle became a 
quiet, orderly line stretching back to the Quillen porch. 
The last night we were present we stood with Max 
Kapp at the end of the long walk that leads to the 
beach as the worshipers filed away from the simple 
service. As the line stretched away in the darkness, 
broken here and there by the beam of a flashlight 
pointing earthward, the people at the head of the line 
were going up the Quillen steps while those in the rear 
were still on the sands. We were thinking about the 
same things we later discovered. As we noted the 
long line of silhouetted figures we remembered folks 
now gone who once marched in that line, men and 
women who gave themselves whole-heartedly to the 
service of Christianity through our Church. We 
thought of the members of our own generation going 
up that line, and the younger people, and of the short 
time that we and they have to serve the cause, then to 
pass on as have those before us. Our meditations, 
however, were not lugubrious, for we thought also of 
the real contribution which this fellowship of Ferry 
Beach is making to the service of our religious ideals. 

There is significant and fine education going on at 
Ferry Beach at every institute and when there are no 
formal institute sessions, for it is the educative process 
of a community of people young, middle-aged, and old, 
who are committed to the decencies of living, devoted 
to the ideals of religion, and not afraid to use their 
brains to explore and clarify those ideals in their re- 
lations to the problems of daily living. 

TOR ah a ADs 


* * 


BRIDGES AND THE COMMUNISTS 


HE investigation now under way to determine 
whether or not Harry. Bridges, the Pacific 
coast labor leader, should be deported as an 

alien member of an organization advocating violent 
overthrow of the government, should provide Ameri- 
cans with much food for serious thought. The pro- 
cedure raises the larger question: Should commu- 
nists or fascists be deported as such? The answer is 
no, not as long as they refrain from overt action. Com- 
munists and fascists have the same right of expression 
and agitation as have Republicans and Democrats. 
We thoroughly detest both communism and fascism. 
We fear both. But we know our history well enough 
to know that the flames of revolution are fanned by 
suppression and the ranks of revolutionaries are 
swelled by suppression. And we are convinced that 
_the most effective way to show up the undesirability 
of either communism or fascism in this country is to 
give communists and fascists full constitutional rights. 
The most effective object lesson for the common man 
_is the sight of a communist speaker on Boston Common 
or in Union Square, New York, shouting that there is 
no justice in this country, while two or three quiet, 
efficient policemen stand by to see that no overheated 
patriot does violence to the speaker. 


Making communism or fascism illegal is a very 
dangerous business. The Bridges case itself illustrates 
this. Conservatives believe that Bridges is an under- 
cover communist. Bridges is an able labor organizer. 
He is skillful in influencing men. The conservatives 
therefore think the right and proper thing for the wel- 
fare of this country is to get rid of Bridges. Well, if 
Bridges is an undercover communist and so especially 
dangerous to us, he is so because Republicans and 
Democrats and hysterical patriots drove the com- 
munists underground. Bridges may be deported be- 
cause he is a communist. That will not remove the 
danger to democracy, but rather increase that danger. 
For every Bridges deported a dozen men will secretly 
double their efforts for the suppressed “ism.” 

The only way to combat communism and fascism 
is for those who believe in democracy to redouble their 
efforts to make democracy work, and work justice for 
all men and all classes of men. Abolish the economic 
waste that produces poverty-stricken share-croppers, 
maintain decent standards of living in industry and 
improve them as fast as possible, scrupulously main- 
tain civil liberties for all, and democracy will thrive 
and communism and fascism will dwindle. : 

The philosophies of class struggle thrive only in 
an atmosphere of political suppression and economic 
injustice. 

EB. Het. 


* * 


A GREAT SERVICE 


FEW weeks ago the front pages of our metro- 
politan papers ran large headlines announcing 
that blood was being shed again in Harlan 

County, Kentucky, in a new labor dispute. On July 
19 a short Associated Press dispatch was run on the 
inside pages of the papers announcing that the soft 
coal labor dispute had been settled through the ef- 
forts of the director of conciliation of the Labor De-. 
partment, Dr. John R. Steelman. If newspaper values 
were human values this last announcement would 
have been front page headline news, and a long and 
dramatic story of human patience and good will 
would have followed the headlines. The department 
of conciliation within the United States Department 
of Labor is one branch of government that gets rela- 
tively little publicity. Indeed, the people who run 
it do not want publicity. Their work is the con- 
tinuous unspectacular effort to build up understanding 
between labor and capital, to prevent strikes by the 
method of negotiation, and to settle strikes by per- 
sistent attempts to bring the disputants together ina 
spirit of good will. Dr. John R. Steelman, head of 
this service, and his associates are doing an invaluable 
service for the whole country. 
EK. Eads 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

In correcting an error, The North Carolina 
Christian Advocate said: ‘‘Alas! our humiliation is 
complete. Evidently the man who in his haste said 
‘Newspapers never get anything right, they are always 
wrong,’ had some grounds for complaint.” We fear 
that the whole tone of the editorial would please 
some of our readers. 
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The Story of an American Family 


Caroline Howe Delles 


BOUT a month ago a friend of mine, living in 
Minneapolis, my former home, cut from The 
Christian Leader the articles ‘‘Characters in 

the Tales of a Wayside Inn,” and mailed them to me, 
knowing that I was deeply interested in the Howe 
family. Naturally I was pleased to get them and I 
thank the editor for writing them. For many days 
afterward one of his sentences remained in my mem- 
ory. I quote: ‘There is much that we should like to 
know about all those Howes that we probably never 
shall know.” 

Here is where I come into the picture. I can tell 
something about the line of that John Howe, first-born 
in this country, whose son John was the elder brother 
of that Samuel of whom the editor has recently 
written. I am of the ninth generation from that first 
John, and there are three more generations after me 
of that name, but the twelfth is represented by a girl 
of two years, bearing the surname Booth. 

Our line is rather easily followed, as in the genea- 
logical book in most libraries it shows four Johns in 
succession heading our line at the start. Our John 
2d was killed by the Indians, as mentioned, leaving a 
young son, John 3d. His son was John 4th, born in 
1697, who married Thankful Bigelow. They, in time, 
had Asa, of the fifth generation. Asa distinguished 
himself from the other Howes in three ways: he married 
Mary Stow, the great-granddaughter of the one 
known as Abraham Howe, who arrived in Marlborough 
about 1660, but was not related to our Howes. Asa 
brought a new name into our line, and was also known 
as the one who manfully packed up his small posses- 
sions, valiantly cut himself off from the family apron- 
strings, probably packed his lares and penates into 
some safe corner of the large lumber wagon, and sternly 
turned his face toward the setting sun, still deeper 
into the wilderness, crossing the whole expanse of 
Worcester County to where, under the shadow of Wa- 
chusett Mountain, the little town of Petersham had 
already been started. 

Why he did so is not known to me. Perhaps land 
in his old home was already becoming scarce; perhaps 
Mary was getting weary of so many in-laws, where 
every fourth woman was addressed as “Mrs. Howe.” 
But this much is known: from that day to this some 
descendants of that wandering pioneer have remained 
in or near to Petersham. 

They had three or four small children when they 
arrived at their destination, and Benjamin, the next 
head of our line, was the first of the family to be born 
in Petersham (1759) and later there were four more. 
Before the great event of the century had darkened 
the whole landscape, they had been there long enough 
to wedge themselves deeply into the surrounding 
neighborhood, had learned all the virtues and prob- 
ably the foibles of those nearest to them, had made 
journeys to Athol, Deerfield, and to the town of 
Worcester, probably the county seat; in fact had fully 
oriented themselves. Benjamin was only sixteen 
when the “embattled farmers’”’ gathered at Concord 
and Lexington to answer the call for Minute Men. 


A company from Petersham had started for Concord 
at an early hour, marching through the night, but be- 
cause of the greater distance arrived too late to be of 
any assistance that day. But in the years to come 
they were to see plenty of fighting, on foot and as 
cavalrymen, and Benjamin, who matured quickly, 
was in the latter group. Petersham did its duty 
during the full extent of the war, not a Tory among 
them! 

I shall mention only four families besides the 
Howes, all of them later to becomemy forebears through 
intermarriage in the generations to follow the war. 

On father’s maternal side came the Goulds and 
Negus family. Great Grandma Basmath Gould Negus 
had three brothers and a father in the war, besides her 
father-in-law, Major Joseph Negus, and her husband, 
Joel, a militia captain. 

On the other side, the Hollands had five sons 
and two sons-in-law, of whom Benjamin Howe was 
one. Captain Park Holland, and his elder brother, 
Captain Ivory Holland, both joined the Continentals. 
Later Captain Park married Lucy Spooner, cousin of 
Captain Wing Spooner. In the next generation two 
Spooner brothers married two Negus sisters, father’s 
aunts, linking those families. Captain Asa Howe 
and his brother, Colonel Cyprian Howe, were the most 
distinguished of the Howes in the war. 

From this you may see that it would be difficult 
to keep their descendants out of the D. A. R.—pro- 
vided they cared to enter, which none of the Minnesota 
Howes did. But it was not for their military exploits 
that I respect my forebears. No, it was what they were 
in times of peace: their method of character building, 
so that they could be depended upon, whatever came 
up to be handled, shaped or completed. 

It is not of the Petersham Howes only that I in- 
tend to write. It is environment as well as heredity 
that counts; one can never be sure which is the stronger. 
I wish to show why they found it easy to be always in 
the van, with those who were consistently liberal in 
both religion and politics; what they chose as their 
ideals; what they really meant when they spoke of 
justice, brotherhood and tolerance. Also what kind 
of neighbors they had, and in which families they 
found their counterparts, and, finally, why I have 
always been glad that Asa Howe went to that particu- 
lar corner of Worcester County when he made that 
trek. 

These are their names, by generations, up to the 
present day, as they appear in the John Howe Geneal- 
ogy by Daniel Wait Howe, revised in 1929 by Gilman 
Bigelow Howe: John (1), John (2), John (8), John (4), 
Asa (5), Benjamin (6), Jonas (7), Jonas Holland (8) 
(my father), Benjamin James (9), John Jonas (10), 
David Benjamin (11), and finally, the two-year-old 
Darlen Booth (12), granddaughter of Helen Howe. 

The line is simple enough, but around and above 
that line hover those other persons, who during the 
living generations, came into that line—to change it for 
better or for worse. 

From my viewpoint of the ninth generation I will 
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try to point out what particular qualities the Howes 
gained, in the long run, by the intermarriages. From 
what I know of the later Howes, my father and my 
brother, their chief characteristics were a tolerant 
patience for the little pricks of life that sting, but can- 
not long retard progress, a mellow humor of the New 
England flavor, a great capacity for hero-worship 
when the hero has high ideals, starting with Abraham 
Lincoln, and stable aims and ambitions. 

The Hollands seem to have more executive ability, 
more able to fashion useful tools with their hands—a 
fine faculty—and also leanings toward literature, 
showing first in family letters of which there were 
many and interesting ones, especially during the Revo- 
lutionary period, and coming out plainly in J. G. Hol- 
land, a third cousin of my father’s. Then on father’s 
maternal side, with the Goulds came liveliness, quick 
thought and hot temper. When Basmath Gould 
married Joel, son of Captain Joseph Negus, she was 
obliged to curb somewhat her hasty ways, for the 
Neguses were of a cooler temperament, prone to think 
things over calmly, reason them out, and, to a great 
extent, full of the love of art. Indeed, Basmath during 
her long life found herself in a family of artists. Two 
sons, Joseph and Nathan, had shown much that was 
fine and creative in their work, but unhappily had 
died under thirty, victims of the dread disease then 
termed consumption. Her eldest daughter, Arethusa, 
who married Jonas Howe, had three sons, Benjamin, 
Jonas Holland and Thomas, and it was the second son 
who followed the calling of his Uncles Negus. He 
worked hard for some years, improving as he went 
along, painting rural scenes, but showing the greatest 
skill in his miniature portraits on ivory, when suddenly 
fate took an adverse hand and turned him to a far 
different vocation for the remainder of his life. 

His Aunt Fanny Negus married Aaron Fuller of 
Deerfield, and their son, George Fuller, kept on with 
his art until some of his paintings were deemed worthy 
of being hung in the New York Metropolitan Art 
Museum. 

Caroline Negus, the thirteenth and youngest of 
the family, also followed the example of her two 
brothers and was able to use her talent in a way to do 
her honor. It was when she had a studio in Boston 
that she met and married Richard Hildreth (1844). 
He was a friend and co-worker of Horace Greeley on 
the Tribune, worked long with Edward Everett Hale 
ia the effort to enable Kansas to enter the Union as a 
free state, was a writer of note, having written a slave 
story named “Archie Moore, or the. White Slave,’ 
which was published long before “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”” Among his other works was “‘A Theory of 
Morals” and a ‘‘History of the United States,’’ which 
he did not live long enough to finish. 

This marriage was something like that of the 
Brownings, two fine people meeting somewhat late in 
life but closely united in the same general aims and 
purposes, even though with different talents. To add 
to her charm, Aunt Caroline was a pleasing singer and 
fine musician. Later they went to New York to live, 
and in the Civil War Lincoln appointed him consul 
_ in Trieste, Austria, where he died in 1865 and she 
two years later, leaving one son, Arthur Hildreth. 

Some decades before the Civil War there had been 


a double wedding at the home of Jonas and Arethusa 
Howe, when the latter’s two sisters, Angela and Laura 
Negus, married the two Spooner brothers, Steven and 
Lebbius, who may or may not have been the grand- 
sons of Captain Wing Spooner. Ihave no data on that 
point. Mrs. Angela Spooner was one of the liveliest 
and most lovable of my father’s aunts, and an ideal 
hostess to all her friends and relatives. She is men- 
tioned in one of John Fiske’s letters where he tells of 
going to Petersham on a short trip in winter. Went 
to church in the morning and then he and Mr. Mudge 
went over to call on Mrs. Spooner, ‘‘and had such a 
good countrified time.”’ The first letter I ever wrote 
to an Eastern relative was to Aunt Angie, when I was 
about eleven, a rather stiff, much blotted epistle, but 
she wrote that she was delighted with it, because I took 
pains to tell what each one in the family was doing on 
that particular day, and she never mentioned the blots. 

About 1844 the three cousins, George Fuller, my 
father, and his elder brother, Benjamin, went to Bos- 
ton. Uncle Benjie was studying medicine, while the 
other two set up a small studio and began in earnest to 
study and practice art. Aunt Caroline and Uncle 
Richard, but recently married, opened their hearts 
and their home to the young men, and helped them to 
meet the right people. It was then that father met my 
mother, Margaretta Swindell, daughter of a merchant 
in South Boston. 

Mother had been reared in the midst of artistic 
and literary folk, knew Thomas Ball the artist, who 
had painted a portrait of her brother, also Tom Carew, 
had a speaking acquaintance with young Dr. Oliver 
W. Holmes, and lesser mortals. It was about this 
period that Aunt Caroline was painting Emerson’s 
portrait, as related by Eliza Starr, who had been her 
pupil. The friendship between my father and mother 
rapidly ripened to love, and they were married on 
June 10, 1846, the Hildreths giving a large party for 
them the evening before in their beautiful home. 

They went at once to live in Petersham, father 
taking full charge of the home farm, and painting 
regularly between times, while mother became the 
mark of all feminine eyes in that quiet little town, 
because of her beautiful dresses, all made by her own 
hands, and her “Boston manners!’ 

Time passed, and children came, until at the end 
of about eight years my father’s health became 1m- 
paired and his relatives began to fear that the same 
scourge, consumption, had once again entered the 
family. The doctors advised him to take a trip to 
Minnesota, that new Eldorado for sufferers from weak 
lungs. Up to then they had been living the usual life 
in a small New England town among neighbors and 
many relatives, the Bryants, Wetheralls, the Mudges 
of the one general store, and the jovial Squire Hapgood, 
the grandsire of Norman and Hutchins Hapgood, and 
others whose names I have finally forgotten—a goodly 
company, whose chief relaxation was evenings spent at 
the store where each man whetted his wits on,his neigh- 
bors’ frailties and hobbies. 

So father started west in the spring of 1854, and 
mother remained behind, caring for her five little 
girls, and her widower father-in-law, as Grandma Are- 
thusa had gone the way of all mankind.» The future 
looked dark for the small family, but when one door 
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has closed, another immediately opens, and I now feel 
that father’s future life was to hold more power for 
good than if he had remained an artist. Petersham 
was merely a small village, and was growing more and 
more narrow. Father had now entered into a new 
world, albeit a hard rough one, surrounded by many 
dangers, but it held the free spirit of the far West. 
It was ready for new ideas, with the spirit to grasp 
them and the courage to carry them through. Among 
the good things that life has handed me, I prize the 
highest the gift of such brave parents, and Minnesota 
to be my birthplace, and growing up in a large family. 

Father had not been long in the West before the 
clear, dry air, and the strange new life had penetrated 
his weak body, inflated his lungs and put new ambi- 
tions into his soul. There was so much to do there, 
and hefound other pioneers, mostly from New England, 
ready and willing as he was to go to work and clear 
this stupendous wilderness and make a home of it. 
He helped to make the first real bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at that point, St. Anthony; he tramped for 
miles to locate a farm that would contain all that was 
needful to make a home, and finally he built a large log 
house, the first in the township to have a double roof, 
cleared the brush and smaller trees around it, and 
finally sent for his family. Mother arrived there in 
the spring of 1855, with her little girls, to a log house 
in the dense forest, ten difficult miles from St. Anthony, 
no roads to speak of, over a mile from the nearest 
neighbor, and surrounded by Indians, bears, deer and 
other wild life. Many years later she told us that 
often, in those first months, she was so unhappy in 
that wild place she would go out into the forest behind 
the house, out of hearing, and weep and cry aloud to 
the heavens above her. 

But she was young and healthy, with plenty of 
Scotch vim and obstinacy, and like the other pioneer 
women around her she worked on bravely until times 
grew better. Five more children came, three boys 
among them, and the quiver was full. I was the second 
child born there—three months before Minnesota be- 
came the thirty-second state of the Union. By that 
time father had settled down to the hard-working 
life of a farmer, art wholly set aside, but not for- 
gotten. His present tasks were much more important, 
and the advent of statehood brought new duties to the 
pioneers with the forming of state, county and town- 
ship boundaries, the starting of schools, and various 
officers to be elected. In that line father was per- 
fectly at home, and because of his better education 
and training became the leading pioneer in the struc- 
ture of the township, that was named Plymouth after 
the town in Massachusetts which father knew so well. 
From first to last father held nearly every office in the 
township, and in our school district. 
fine, clear handwriting, he held the office of town clerk 
and of justice of the peace for many years, each, and 
after his term in the state legislature, besides the 
“Hon.” before his name he finally settled down to be 
“‘Squire Howe’”’ for the rest of his life. 

In the Civil War he naturally followed Lincoln 
and remained in the party until Grant’s second term, 
when he became disgusted with the tactics of the 
party machine and turned aside, claiming that the 
party had left him and that he was still following 
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Lincoln. He felt that the Democrats were no better, 
so the only alternative was to help build a new party, 
to which he devoted the rest of his life, and his son 
and grandsons have followed the same torch. 

If to be a Greenbacker, a follower of Horace 
Greeley, a free trader, a temperance worker, a free 
silver man and a single taxer filled the measure of his 
political misdeeds, even not counting his firm belief 
in woman suffrage, what more radical man could be 
found? Surrounded by many other open-minded men 
of the same caliber—the many-sided, quick-witted 
Irishman, Ignatius Donnelly for one—he went cheer- 
fully on his way, and whether his neighbors agreed 
with his views or not, they could see that he was honest 
and sincere through the long years. He helped advance 
good schools by raising six teachers in his own family, 
not to speak of two sons-in-law, who arrived some- 
what later. He enlisted in the Civil War, the last year, . 
leaving his farm in the hands of his wife and young 
family, all under seventeen, to be managed as best it 
could, and it was conceded by all that mother had 
bravely done her best in every way. 

His term in the legislature was the only thing he 
ever accepted at the hands of his friends directly 
after the war, and his modesty kept him from trying 
again. He and the average politician could never quite 
see eye to eye; he wanted to accomplish certain re- 
forms while there, they were concerned mostly in 
staying in. 

As for his home life, he was the best of husbands 
and fathers. As we gradually grew up and under- 
stood him better, we became his comrades, as well as 
his children. Everything of importance was openly 
discussed in the family, in which there was perfect 
equality. We had a right to differ but seldom did, as 
we looked up to him in all things. We became ac- 
quainted with Shakespeare at an early age by listening 
to him reading it. We rapidly absorbed Darwin’s 
theories, because father believed them, to the great 
horror of some of our schoolmates to whom we con- 
fided the great news! We followed him closely in all 
his political wanderings. We read everything that he 
did, even before we could quite understand it all. In- 
gersoll and Tom Paine were household words. Tome 
the Ghost in Hamlet was always my father, with an 
elder sister, in the garb of Hamlet, doing her best to 
fling out those startled ejaculations as the tale un- 
folds. No one could read “The Bells” or ““The Raven” 
as father did. As a speaker before crowds he was at 
his best. His friends could always depend upon him 
at such times. In the earlier times at the township 
Fourth of July celebrations, he was always selected to 
read the Declaration of Independence because he put 
so much feeling into it. Sometimes he would yield to 
the calls from his neighbors and sing for them. Not 
that he was a good singer—oh no! His two popular 
songs were ‘‘Greenfield’s Mountain,” about ‘‘that 
pesky sarpent bit his heel!’ or “‘The Man with the 
Cork Leg,” adding as many facial contortions as went 
with that kind of humor, to the great delight of all the 
children present. 

His dignity was never oppressive, but his sareasm 
could be as cutting at times as his usual humor was 
delightful. He was obliged to give up his art, but 
managed to hand some of it down to his children, three 
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of my sisters doing some good work, especially the 
younger one, and his grandchildren carried it on, 
and also brought the art of music to much higher 
perfection. We all inherited his love of good literature. 

When he was in his sixties, the work that his 
cousin George Fuller was then turning out, which was 
reproduced in the leading magazines, brought back the 
old yearning, and the wish to try his hand again was 
backed by his whole family, who gladly furnished the 
canvas, brushes and paints, and during the next seven 
years he finished up about ten pictures, for which we 
paid him a modest sum, and thus had some of his work 
to pass down to the next generation. He greatly en- 
joyed the work, which was mainly rural sketches, 
old English churches, the Bay of Naples at sunset, 
and one a Grecian scene of maidens dancing under the 
trees, as well as portraits of his small grandchildren. 

His best large picture that I have seen, painted in 
Petersham before going to Minnesota, was a life- 
sized portrait of an Indian maiden crossing a stream 


on stepping stones, her long hair floating around her ~ 


shoulders, and a background of fine trees. The Peters- 
ham relatives sent it out to us in the centennial 
year. 

As father was one of the few Unitarians in the 
place, at first he was often called an agnostic, even an 
infidel, but after all no one really laid it up against 
him, especially those who really knew his open, honest 
life, his friendship for all, his tolerance of those whose 
ignorance made them know no better, and all in his 
own circle of intelligence honored him greatly. 

He died in October, 1898, and his funeral was one 
of the largest ever held in the township. 

My brother Benjamin, the only son to survive, 
was much like our father in looks, talents, and 
eloquence in declaiming and public speaking. His 
eldest son is John Jonas, a fine young man whose son 
David Benjamin now heads the eleventh Howe gen- 
eration in this line. 

But the twelfth generation has already arrived in 
the person of two-year-old Darlen Booth, the grand- 
daughter of Helen Howe, sister of John Jonas. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CLI. 


On the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay 


Johannes 


ROM the letter that the Madame wrote to our 
Washington friend who was down at Lake 
Wentworth in New Hampshire I copied a few 

sentences: “Our Canadian trip was delightful, only too 
short, three days. I enjoyed so being on the water 
down the broad St. Lawrence from Montreal, putting 
in at Quebec and Murray Bay for short stops. Then 
at Tadoussac the steamer turned up the wild narrow 
Saguenay River. Sheer cliffs rose on each side—no 
habitations in sight. A kind of small whale, with a 
white back (miscalled porpoise) was rising to the sur- 
face of the dark waters. After a shower in the late 
afternoon, a wonderful rainbow made an arch across 
the river from mountain to mountain. Then we 
passed a hill surmounted by the figure of the Virgin 
Mary, and a chant arose from the French Canadian 
nuns and priests on board. It was all so dramatic 
and foreign! I loved it. Nearly all our passengers 
were French Canadians. We heard much more 
French than English on the trip. J. and I did a little 
shopping in Montreal. He got another blue serge suit 
(no duty this time) and an English raincoat. I bought 
a dark green winter coat, English woolen, and a rose- 
colored sweater that is as soft and silky as ‘Smoky’s’ 
coat. We went from Montreal to Boston by rail 
through Vermont and New Hampshire, and when we 
left, Joe Norton ran us home in our own new car. He 
is driving for us when we go any distance. John runs 
up and down the valley. His eyes are no worse and he 
is less nervous since the manuscript of his book is 
finished. Do write again.” 

When she read the letter aloud the Madame dis- 
creetly omitted the sentence about “eyes” and 
“nerves,” but as I insisted on borrowing some good 
literature, it had to come out. Of course my eyes and 
nerves are all right and always have been. But every 
woman, no matter how perfect, has to confide a few 


things about her husband’s health to her best friend, 
hoping thereby to get interesting bits in return. It 
is all right, for it is the way of the world, but nobody 
must believe it. 

The story of the trip, however, is admirable in 
every respect. 

We were at the farm and headed for Boston. To 
get in the trip we simply made a little detour. John H. 
ran us to Albany to catch the 1.15 p. m. train north- 
ward on the D. & H. It humiliated me, who pose 
as an old traveler, up to snuff, and all that, to find that 
the train had gone. It hadn’t even condescended to 
come into Albany, but, starting at New York, had kept 
on the east side of the Hudson and compelledAlbanians 
to go to Troy to take it. Two or three days before, the 
time-table had been changed. John H. had overheard 
the red-cap mumble something about ‘“‘no train” 
and, instead of departing for Cobleskill, he had parked 
the car and come back. Well, we parked our baggage 
and decided to do Albany until we could go to bed 
in a sleeper at 10.30 p.m. Often in going through Al- 
bany en route to Boston, the Madame had expressed 
a desire to explore “Manning Boulevard.” In our 
car, we did that. We had had it on our minds to 
spend another afternoon soon in the State Library 
and the State Museum. In these two wonderful 
places we looked and loitered and read until six p. m., 
John H. departing for home. I checked on one or two 
disputed points for a book about to be finished. For 
the last four hours of our wait we had a walk, a dinner 
and the large restful lobby of a hotel. So the ten 
hours of delay passed. 

Our night train was the slow one—not the limited 
that, like its colleague, the limited day train, stayed on 
the east side of theriver and hurtled by us like a cannon- 
ball in the morning. But it was most interesting to 
see the tons of mail and express being loaded. It was 
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interesting to talk to the porter. He was a man of gi- 
gantic stature, most religious, most efficient. When 
he had to confess that there was neither diner nor 
buffet for this train and no breakfast to be secured 
until nine a. m., he seemed much humiliated. But soon 
he came and said that always there was a long wait at 
Rouses Point, where we would arrive at 6.14 a. m. 
standard, and that he would get hot coffee for us when 
he got his own. So after a refreshing night’s rest, 
where I was conscious only once of a pelting rain, we 
sat down to a breakfast out of our emergency rations— 
melba toast and dates, with the hot fragrant coffee 
that our porter had found. Nothing could have been 
better. We even had enough for the lady in the next 
section, who always got a headache if she had to wait 
long for breakfast. 

Every time that we enter the beautiful Windsor 
Station in Montreal, we wonder why we have not 
come more frequently. It is the entrance to a great 
free country, full of delightful places, with parts which 
seem like a foreign country and other parts which seem 
like the best that we have at home. In Montreal we 
had a comfortable day, with shopping, walks and a 
little drive to the old part of the town, to historic 
churches, the venerable market, etc. We did not do 
the usual more spectacular things, shoot the rapids or 
go up the mountain. 

At 6.45 that Friday night we embarked on the 
river steamer St. Lawrence, not to return until Monday 
morning. We were at Quebec with its frowning bat- 
tlements and interesting people in the morning, July 1, 
and there we took on a large company of French-speak- 
ing Canadians, including two or three wedding parties. 
Probably later in the season there would be a higher 
proportion of tourists from the States. 

The Saguenay trip is all that the Madame said 
it was. For 320 miles from Montreal we were on the 
St. Lawrence, of whose majesty and power I have 
often written. For sixty miles we were on the wild 
Saguenay. We went ashore at Murray Bay, two- 
thirds of the way from Quebec to the mouth of the 
Saguenay, and had an hour for a walk up the steep 
bluff. People of wealth and social position have made 
this part of Canada well known for years. Mr. Taft, 
President and Chief Justice, had a home there. Miss 
Boardman of the Red Cross goes there for a little rest 
each year. The views of the broad St. Lawrence from 
the heights were magnificent. 

_ About nightfall we were at Tadoussac, a quaint 
little French-speaking village situated on the edge of a 
vast wilderness where the Saguenay empties into the 
St. Lawrence. It dates from the days of Jacques 
Cartier, who came up the river in 1535. 

For the facts as geographers put them we turn 
to the reliable Britannica and find that “it is indeed 
rather a loch or bay than a river, containing neither 
rock nor shoal and having at the mouth a depth of 
some 600 feet greater than the St. Lawrence.” 

The Saguenay drains Lake St. John up the river 
106 miles from its mouth, and other great Canadian 
rivers pour into Lake St. John, so if one of them should 
be added to the length of the Saguenay it would be 
quite a water course. 

In the upper reaches of the river there are sharp 
descents and tremendous water power now harnessed 


by hydroelectric plants to serve the paper mills, the 
aluminum mines, and to light the city of Quebec. 

But it is not for its water power that tourists visit 
it. Infact they seldom get up to that part of the river. 
It is for its wild, unusual scenery up the river for 
sixty miles from its mouth to the head of navigation 
at Ha Ha Bay, that they go there. Small steamers 
can go six miles further to Chicoutimi, but the large 
boats stop at.Bagotville, a village almost continuous 
with Grand Bay. Sheer naked cliffs a thousand or 
more feet high, with wooded valleys between, the 
villages of this part of the world in the main hidden, 
two craggy summits guarding the entrance to a side 
bay and called Capes Trinity and Eternity, the dark- 
ening sky, our fellow travelers awestruck and silenced 
by the loneliness and majesty of the scene, all deeply 
impressed us. ‘ 

And rain that has ruined many a river trip came 
at an hour and in a way to help create the unforget- 
table spectacle to which the Madame has referred. 

The sun was setting when showers began to sweep 
across our course. Up ahead one moment there was 
gray rain mist, the next moment, as we swept around 
a bend, the river was filled with golden mist. Then 
the clouds cleared a passage for the sun and he painted 
them in gorgeous colors while two bows of promise 
appeared behind us. A secondary rainbow has sel- 
dom been so clear and perfect to me, while the primary 
bow stood in majesty for a long time spanning the 
dark river behind us. 

The beauty of a trip by steamship is that one has 
his own place to go to when tired, to lie down or to 
watch the changing scene from his own window away 
from the crowd. ‘That was what I did after the great 
spectacle at sunset. 

The Madame had a French book with her and was 
reading it at times, and I had bits read tome. It was 
“Maria Chapdelaine,” by Louis Hémon, and it gives a 
picture of the lives of the plain people of this north 
country. It has been translated into English and 
has had good reviews and a large sale. 

We lay at the dock in Bagotville all night and 
started an hour later than usual in the morning, be- 
cause it was Sunday and crew and passengers in large 
numbers had to go to mass. A little walk on shore 
sufficed for us and then we were ready for the Saguenay 
again on a beautiful morning. 

Bagotville, Port Alfred, where there are large 
docks, and Grand Bay all are really one long village, 
but at the Grand Bay end the centennial celebrations 
were held in the summer of 1988. Twenty-one men 
made their way up the Saguenay in 1838, built huts 
and started a settlement. Soon their families joined 
them. In four years, William Price, an Englishman, 
went there, bought out the others, hired them to work 
for him and began lumbering on a grand scale. He is 
called ‘‘the father of the Saguenay.”’ 

North of the Chicoutimi-Grand Bay region is the 
vast area where trappers work all winter in the bitter 
weather. 

At 8.15 a. m. masses had been said, the people 
were back and we steamed down the river. Headed 
back, however, the edge is off. The great thrills are 
over. 

It was night when we got to Quebec, where many 
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disembarked, and it was Monday morning when we 
slowly came into the dock at Montreal. 

The Alouette on the Canadian Pacific was waiting 
for us, and we had a day of beautiful scenery in some 
of the loveliest parts of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 

We were reversing the habits of years. Always 
we have planned to get away from the city and avoid 
the noise of the Fourth of July. At some of the 
crowded summer places we began to suspect that may- 
be we had not done such a stupid thing after all in 
going back to Boston for the Fourth, and when we 
awoke in a silent, deserted Boston with not a firecracker 
going off, and hardly a vehicle going by, we knew that 
the place to go for a quiet Fourth is a city that is not 
celebrating. 


The club car on the Alouette that last day turned 
itself into a cozy family party. We met most delightful 
people. There was a Boston lady with her three boys 
back after four yearsin Japan. There was an auditor 
for a railroad with wife and boy from Fort Worth, 
Texas. They were on a little tour of Canada and the 
States. There was a Boston lawyer who seemed to 
be seven feet high, who got off for Squam Lake, and 
there was a combination Pullman conductor and head 
steward as friendly and intelligent as any railway can 
boast. What with talk of Japan and Texas, of Canada 
and Boston, the hours sped. 

Perhaps it was not much of a cruise—only from 
Thursday to Monday—but it gave us delightful 
Tear for many a day. What is a cruise for but 
that? 


A Dormant Possibility for the Universalist Church 


Orren B. Alvord 


OT long ago I opened the unlocked door of the 
Universalist church my grandfather built. 
No little effort was expended by him in or- 
ganizing, financing and directing the Universalist so- 
ciety this church once represented. No such effort has 
been maintained in recent years to keep the building 
in repair, to say nothing of keeping the faith he repre- 
sented before the people of the community. The 
stains of water from the leaky roof now pattern the 
once appropriate wallpaper. The floor was deep in 
dust and dirt. Some of the chairs, an organ, and other 
things have disappeared. There isa bullet hole ia the 
beautiful stained glass window above the pulpit. But 
there is still beauty in this once perfect little church. 
The old-fashioned gas lighting system is intact, the 
pews are as handsome as any I ever saw, and the 
rostrum retains its simple dignity. On a stand beside 
the Bible rested the exquisite old silver communion 
service. It was perhaps too suggestive of a controlling 
life force for anyone to steal. (I now have it safely 
stored away.) In the balcony, once the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday school, stand the small tables 
aad the wee chairs grouped around them, and on the 
tables are the last lessons of the last primary classes. 
In the corner of the balcony is the old bookcase that 
once housed the only library the town could boast. 
A few of the books, dog-eared by much use, remain. 
Throughout the building are evidences of an energy 
that once was and now should be. 

On the pulpit I found my father’s last sermon, 
preached on his seventy-sixth birthday. It was the 
swan-song of his more than fifty years of Universalist 
ministry. Under the pulpit were various programs 
dating back into the eighteen hundreds, giving silent 
proof that once this church was a force to be reckoned 
with in the community. Our General Superintend- 
ents, the heads of our national organizations, and the 
present editor of The Christian Leader, all have been 
here at one time or another. The church and the 
programs are mute testimony to an energy that in- 
spired those of another generation. 

Emotionally perhaps, I stood in the pulpit, gazing 
on the empty pews, and my mind wandered back to 


the time when I united with our church in this very 
building. In fancy I returned to the times when my 
grandfather, condemned by all the churchmen around, 
occupied this very pulpit and filled these very pews. 
I thought back and wished I could have heard my 
father preach here as he came back from study at the 
Canton Theological School. I reflected until by a cir- 
cuitous process my mind returned to present realities 
with the startling thought: “‘Why don’t you do some- 
thing about this?”’ Here was the end and the means 
of the dream, the ideal, that for several years had 
been working in the substrata of my mind. I knew 
there were the people to fulfill my ideal, and before me 
was the physical agency. For means and agencies 
we must have in any undertaking. And by that I 
imply something that we might call an organizational 
and emotional tie-up. Could not these empty 
churches be used for my purpose—if but the money 
could be found? 

There are many such Universalist churches 
throughout the country. Within thirty-five miles 
of here are two, and there may be others for all I at 
present know. Most of these closed churches are 
near enough to others to make circuit work possible. 
Here for instance my grandfather carried on his work, 
traveling on horseback and in the winter in a sleigh. 
He literally lost the use of his voice in his efforts. In 
this day of comparatively cheap automobile travel 
the work would be infinitely easier. 

Closed churches are but manifestations of ar- 
rested development and monuments of easy death. 
True, the Old Guard has gone. True, the old Universal- 
ist fervor is gone. But human beings are still with us 
and people that are asking for a new doctrinal inter- 
pretation of life just as they cried out for a sane theol- 
ogy in the heyday of these churches. They are all 
around us, in every community—the radicals, the ag- 
nostics, the disillusioned and the forsaken. They are 
outside the pale of any church, not because they have 
forsaken the church or Christianity but because they 
feel the church “‘has let them down.”’ They are the in- 
dividuals who in the economic and social course of 
events have been left at the way-station or who are 
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traveling on the train ahead. The old supernaturalism, 
the old and the new orthodoxy, the futilitarianism, 
the nationalisms of the past and the present, do not 
satisfy their basic ideals. We call them radicals, for 
we fear them. We call them agnostics, for they do 
not go to church. But all are interested in a liberal 
interpretation of Christianity and there is no one to 
give it to them. No one to show them that all do not 
render “‘but lip service to God.’”’ These are the people 
who need and want Christian help. Here are the 
churches, empty, that could be used to draw within 
our liberal fold, in a new manner, new faces. 

For two years I traveled up and down Western 
New York State, under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education, establishing and conducting fo- 
rums. I went into churches, I went into labor groups, 
I went into factories, lodges and community centers, 
N. Y. A. and Y. M. C. A. groups. In fact, I went to 
any place where I could get an audience, and held dis- 
cussions on every conceivable subject. From the 
churches and the Y. M. C. A.’s to the C. I. O. organiza- 
tion and then back to high school faculties I found 
interest in contemporary problems. Economic, social, 
ethical and political problems were discussed with in- 
terest. 

But try as I might to prevent it, for we were 
supposed to keep religion out of our discussion groups, 
they asked for and demanded discussions on ‘‘What 
is the church to do about all this?” ‘Why is there 
no church that we can tie up to?” ‘“We do not want to 
be saved for hereafter, but we do wish a saner, better 
organized world to live in now.” ‘‘Why is it that the 
members of the churches are the ones who invariably 
shut the door to us, who brand us as cowardly radi- 
cals and revolutionists wishing to overthrow the status 
quo?” “I do not belong to the Communist Party, to 
the C. I. O., to the Labor Party, or to other so-called 
radical groups because I think them necessarily the 
final answer, but because they at least have a program 
and are making a very active attempt towards prog- 
ress, and any progress is better than none.” ‘“‘We 
wish there was a church that through its understanding 
and wish for better things here and now would wel- 
come our efforts and our questioaing minds.” As 
they gradually became aware of my religious associa- 
tion they wanted to know about Universalism. The 
things they had heard about us were quite wonderful 
to hear and quite different from the actual facts. When 
they found out that we did not deny Christ, that we 
did not condemn them to everlasting perdition be- 
cause of their opinions, they began to ask where our 
churches were. The nearest active Universalist 
church was some fifty miles from the scope of my 
activities. Some went but came back to me, with 
questions in their eyes. 

To the boy at Canton, to the boy ‘“‘who will 
come around,” I say this: Using our empty churches 
as a base and the people mentioned as material, you do 
not need, to come around. There are far too many 
come-arounders in the world today. Maintain your 
ideals, for there are many fertile fields for you to work 
upon. Make your church come around and give you 
the opportunity to go out and do the work you feel 
appointed-to do. Universalism has the same oppor- 
tunity it had in my grandfather’s day. Here is one of 


them, and this opportunity should be embraced as 
militantly and sincerely today as it was then. Your 
job would be difficult, for if you went, and if you min- 
istered to these outsiders, you would come against all 
types of thinking. Your work would be with untouch- 
ables, in fact and fancy. Your job would be to as- 
similate and formulate and fuse their philosophies 
with your Christianity. On the one hand you would 
have the man with a labor complex, on the other hand 
the man with the communist ideal. You would come 
in contact with all grades of socialism. Isms would be 
your daily food. But you would find some common 
ideals. A better order of things, a sane revealing 
Christianity and a wish to unite with an organized 
church would be the most common. Opposition would 
be the soup of your dinner, but empty churches to 
use as a common meeting ground and center of activity 
would be the heavy food you would have to build 
on. 

To our Church at large I say this: The above 7s 
not «impossible. It is not the figment of an emotional 
imagination. It is a means of giving the broad inter- 
pretation of religion we have to many who are blindly 
groping for it. It can be done. We as a church and 
as men and women can do that which we set our minds 
to. The right man and the right community are es- 
sential. As to the man, he should be one who is willing 
to try to understand the emotions of people. He needs 
to be open to any philosophy, creed or fancy, to see its 
weak points and to take out of it its good. Intelligent, 
simple, able to withstand scorn, but with a consuming 
love of humanity in his soul, should be the man who 
does this work. The community—any place where 
there is a closed Universalist church. For Universalism 
is like quack grass; it is never stamped out, there is 
always a root somewhere. 

Fifty churches contributing, each church, thirty 
dollars a year could make this experiment possible. 
Contributions from groups ought to aid in expenses. 
I believe a man could live and travel and carry on the 
work with the aid of fifteen hundred dollars (plus) per 
annum. Is not the sight of these closed Universalist 
churches significant of ‘dormant’ Universalism? 
Would not these churches, open to all, for a free dis- 
cussion by all, be worth at least the attempt? Is it 
not good Christianity to make this effort? I think so. 
I predict for it a fair success provided it is carefully 
planned and administered. If failure greets us have 
we lost anything? We have at least been making the 
Christian effort. Instead of the new orthodoxy we 
would have the New Universalism. 

I realize, of course, that I have touched but 
slightly on this question. But my purpose has been 
solely to give an idea, nursed by experience and wish, 
that might possibly be worked out. It is the sort of 
thing my grandfather did and would do now. I am 
sure his wish would be to reopen the churches in some 
manner. Our slogan could be “‘Universalist Churches 
Open Now.” 

Our grandfathers’ mortal voices are stilled, but. 
their words could re-echo through re-establishing 
their works. The Murrays, the Shinns, the Atwoods 
and others could still carry on in reincarnated service. 


They never came around, and, boy, you will never have 
to either. 


July 29, 1939 
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The Limitations of Science 


John Clarence Petrie 


HE occasion of this essay is an editorial which 
appeared in The Christian Leader April 29, 1939, 
under the title, ‘Should We Have Published 

Mr. Conn’s Sermon?” I have read and reread the 
editorial with growing amazement and no little indig- 
nation. It seems that a reader wrote a letter to the 
editor protesting against a sermon, ‘‘Divine Grace in 
Human Life,’’ which was printed in the issue of April 
8. The letter is said to have indulged in personal 
abuse of the Rev. Howard J. Conn, who wrote the 
offending sermon, and then, after stating its objections 
to the sermon itself, demanded to know where the 
editorial board of the Leader was to have passed Mr. 
Conn’s thoughts on to the public. 

Mr. Cona’s sermon says nothing deserving abuse. 
If I were to criticize it my grounds would have to be 
that he departs from orthodoxy in his use of the term 
grace. Grace, as defined by the Catholic Church and 
as substantially accepted by the orthodox Protestant 
churches, is ‘a spiritual, supernatural aid or gift 
granted us by God through the merits of Christ for 
our eternal salvation.’”’ Mr. Conn describes as grace 
what the older churches used to call merely natural 
gifts of God. Thus the boon of existence, while we 
owe it to God, was not considered as a supernatural 
gift, whereas man’s destiny to enjoy the beatific vision 
of God in eternity was. The modern Barthians have 
revived among non-Catholics St. Paul’s teaching that 
man is incapable of saving himself and needs super- 
natural grace. Now if Mr. Conn had set forth this 
doctrine it would be easy to understand the objection 
of some Universalist or Unitarian; for whether right or 
wrong we liberals belong pretty much to the school of 
Pelagius, who denied the doctrine of original justice, 
the subsequent fall of man and the necessity thereafter 
for man to have supernatural grace. But even so, if 
Mr. Conn had been minded to give us an intelligent 
exposition and defense of the ancient doctrine and had 
pointed out that there was more to be said for it than 
we sometimes admit, what sort of reaction would be 
expected? Certainly not personal vituperation. It 
would be quite within the character of a Roman 
Catholic paper to refuse to publish the arguments in 
favor of our modern Pelagianism. Rome does not 
claim to be tolerant. She claims the truth and as- 
serts her divinely given responsibility to see that error 
is stamped out. But we liberals deny that any church 
has such a commission. We examine dogmas on their 
merits, not by their alleged divine origin. A well- 
written article on the old doctrine of grace should have 
brought forth well-written criticisms and dissents as 
well as appreciations from the liberals. 

The writer of that letter was probably one of 
those who have not learned the meaning of liberalism. 
As he evidently makes no claim to the name of Chris- 
tian, there is no point to indicating a violation of the 
theological virtue of charity. He is not bound by a 
virtue resting on an authority which he repudiates. 
But there is in his intellectual position something 
that is not limited to just a few. And that is his 
positivism. I speak now philosophically. Positivism 


is the name given the queer modern idea that there is 
only one method for arriving at dependable truth, 
namely, the method of present-day science. The letter 
writer not only holds this himself, but he would exclude 
from the columns of the Leader the writings of all who 
disagree with him. 

This is a strange turning of the tables. Not long 
ago these positivists, who in our churches usually take 
the name of humanist, were demanding that they be 
allowed to remain in our free churches as ministers and 
laymen while denying the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the efficacy of prayer. They 
pointed to our grand tradition in the past of welcoming 
new theological ideas. They argued against all creedal 
tests for membership. And, true to the definition of 
tolerance among Unitarians and Universalists, they 
were accepted. Is it possible that we now see the fore- 
runner of a group that will begin trying to eliminate 
from our fellowships all who do not accept their posi- 
tivist position? Will they, like Hitler, once they rise 
to power, forget the days when they begged for a place 
in the sun and then commit the same offenses of in- 
tolerance and dogmatism against which they pleaded 
so successfully? 

And of course they are highly dogmatic. The 
position that no knowledge is valid except that ac- 
cessible to the scientific method is easily disproved. 
There are whole realms of human experience which 
science cannot and never will be able to interpret. 
Science has no technique whatsoever for testing mat- 
ters of good and evil, of beautiful and ugly. Science 
makes no distinction, as scieace, between Hitler and 
Niemoeller, between Judas and Christ. Science ap- 
parently cannot even distinguish between the knowl- 
edge of the senses and that of the intellect. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth there are even 
some scientific men who recognize the limitations of 
their own medium. If Bertrand Russell could say 
that science is so highly diagrammatic as to get no. 
closer to reality than the notes on a sheet of paper get. 
to the actual music, surely those who call themselves 
religious can rest assured that science misses the most. 
important things in life. Science is an abstractive, 
artificial technique whereby man is able to place in- 
dividuals in classes. No two pansies are alike, and yet 
by the device of mental abstraction which takes away 
every individual characteristic of the pansy and re- 
tains only its class marks, the human mind is able to 
think of the species pansy. ‘Thus science misses the 
most important feature, namely the individuating 
characteristics. In the lower levels of nature this is 
not so noticeable, but when it comes to man it is not 
human nature that is important but the human per- 
sonality itself. Science can classify human beings, 
but John Smith slips through the scientific net. The 
most important things about him escape classification. 
Where should we be if we followed strictly the in- 
junction of the man who wrote to the Leader demand- 
ing that we stick only to what science can prove? 

The late Canon Streeter in his book,‘‘Reality,” 
developed strikingly the idea that we need, in addition. 
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to science, a technique more akin to art if we are to 
exhaust our possibilities for learning the truth. As an 
illustration he gave a map of Venice as being like a 
scientific description; and then Turner’s painting, 
“Venice at Sunset,” as being the artistic approach. 
The map was faithful to Venice but left out in its 
analysis much that the painter was able to suggest. 
Religion, says Streeter, presents truth in a manner like 
that of the artist; by ritual, myth, creed, it suggests 
truth that the net of science cannot contain. 

This talk about a scientific religion is a contradic- 
tion in terms. Strictly speaking, a scientific religion 
is impossible. If we had it we should have not re- 
ligion but science. What the letter writer advocates 
unintentionally is the abolition of religion in favor of 
science alone. 

This does not mean that religion, art, and philos- 
ophy may fly in the face of scientifically demonstrated 
truth. Whatever may have been the sins of religion in 
the past it certainly does not on the whole today ad- 
here to what is scientifically impossible. Room has 
been made in most theologies for the theory of evolu- 
tion; religion is using modern psychologies; and the 
scientific method is called into constant use in the 
study of the Bible, the history of dogmas, and com- 
parative religions. Science, thus, has a negative in- 
fluence on religion, restraining it from advancing 
unscientific hypotheses. But it is a far cry from that 
influence to the argument from silence. Thus Na- 
poleon’s astronomer in saying that he had swept the 
heavens with his telescope and found no God was 
talking nonsense. Any theologian could have told 
him in advance he could not see God through a lens. 
The grace of God of which Mr. Conn wrote may be 
seen in the face of Jesus Christ, but not under a micro- 
scope. But neither can mother love be seen under a 
microscope. 

A mighty contribution to the clearing up of our 
ideas in these matters has been made by many writers 
of today. I have already mentioned Streeter’s 
“Reality.” In addition there is Dr. Mortimer J. 
Adler’s “‘What Man Has Made of Man,” and Fulton J. 
Sheen’s ‘“‘The Philosophy of Science.’”’ An Anglican, 
a Jew, a Catholic, all three point in the same direction. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that our clergy are 
thoroughly familiar with the fallacies of positivism; 
if not we may soon find ourselves in the ridiculous 
position of assuming alleged scientific positions that 
will not only be the destruction of all theology but 
which will make us the laughing stock of the scientists 
themselves. 

* * * 


TIME FOR ALL THINGS 


In a convention in Oklahoma in 1932, Abe Cory, director of 
the Pension Fund, was anxious to arrive in Oklahoma City by a 
certain hour. The convention was being held in a city some dis- 
tance from the capital city. So Abe went to James M. Hamilton, 
now pastor of First Church, Medford, Ore., and asked him if he 
could drive to Oklahoma City by the desired hour. Hamilton 
replied that he could. Abe asked, “Are you sure?” Hamilton 
again replied in the affirmative. The dash by automobile was 
started at a good rate of speed. Abe, time and again, looked at 
the speedometer. Finally he said, “Jim, I have decided that I 
would rather get to Oklahoma City ten minutes late than to 
heaven ten years too soon.’’—Religious Telescope. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Harriet E. Druley 


HE 114th session of the Ohio Universalist Convention opened 
on Sunday evening, June 11, at Norwalk. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. Wm. G. Schneider of North Olmsted. The Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr of Columbus delivered the keynote address, on 
“God and the Long Look.’”’ The Norwalk choir furnished special 
music for this service and the other evening services during the 
Convention. The illustrated drama sermon, “‘The Man Who 
Played God,” closed this opening service. The Rev. Stanley C. 
Stall of Norwalk was the reader. 

The morning devotions each day were in charge of the Rev. 
R. Homer Gleason of Woodstock, music being furnished by Mr. 
Gehr, viclinist, and Miss Mary Cline, Norwalk, pianist. Mr. 
Gleason chose as his subjects for the three services—“Beginning 
the day,’ “Teach me to pray,”’ “‘Meeting life with the Master.” 

The church school sessions were held Monday, June 12. 
They were in charge of Mr. Gehr in the absence of the president 
and vice-president. The Buckeye Junior Institute received a 
great deal of attention. This included the report of the 1938 ses- 
sion and information in regard to the 1939 session. A round 
table discussion was conducted on the order of a broadcast, in 
charge of the Rev. Harriet FE. Druley of Milford. Mr. Stall spoke 
of the importance of the physical aspect of the church school 
room; Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock, a teacher in the Cincinnati 
church school, spoke on reverence in the worship service; E. J. 
Wieland, superintendent of the Mt. Gilead church school, spoke 
on the relationship of the superintendent to the pupils in a small 
school; Miss Alice Lowe of the Attica church school spoke on the 
reinterpretation of Universalism in terms that the children could 
understand. A short discussion period for all Convention mem- 
bers followed these talks. The luncheon was for all friends and 
members of the church school. The Rey. Ernest H. Carritt of 
Caledonia led in the entertainment feature. 

The afternoon session was opened by a model worship service 
conducted by Dr. George Cross Baner in the manner in which the 
superintendent of the Akron school conducts his worship services. 
A large map of the state showing all church schools was hung 
in the front of the room. During the roll call, as each school 
responded a star was placed on the map. Ten schools reported. 
One of the recommendations asked that the round table talks 
be printed in the October issue of the Ohio Universalist. Other 
recommendations and resolutions had to do with the conduct of 
the work of the state. Officers elected were: President, the 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt, Caledonia; vice-president, Miss Carol 
Froelich, North Olmsted; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Helen 
Williams, Attica; trustee for three years, the Rev. R. Homer 
Gleason, Woodstock. 

The Monday evening service was in charge of Mr. Carritt. 
The service was opened by a pageant commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the W. U. M. A. in Ohio, 
written and directed by Mrs. Martha Hallenbeck of Kent. 

Following this was the evening service with Dr. F. D. Adams, 
Oak Park, Ill., giving the address on the subject, ‘Are You a 
Trailer or a Trolley?’’ He developed his talk around the ques- 
tion “‘Are you guided by precept or principle?” insisting that 
principle is the true guide. 

The fiftieth annual session of the W. U. M. A. was held on 
Tuesday, June 13, with the president, Mrs. Mary I. Bechtle of 
Kent, in charge. The treasurer reported a balance of $322.88 and 
a permanent fund of $14,904.46. Mrs. Ethel M. Allen read a 
history of the W. U. M. A. in Ohio which she had written for the 
Golden Jubilee number of the Ohio Universalist. Mrs. Gertrude 
Gladwin conducted the memorial service, placing a rose in a 
basket for each woman named. Mrs. Seth Brooks, vice-president 
of the W. N. M. A., gave an address on “The Facts of Our 
Work.” The Credential Committee reported thirty-one delegates 
present. The address of the afternoon was delivered by Mrs. 
Mary B. Cline of Norwalk, treasurer of the W. U. M. A. of Ohio 
and of the W.N.M.A.,on “The Work of a Woman.” Therecom- 
mendations called for close co-operation between the W. U. M. A. 
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and the Clara Barton Guilds; for use of the Ohio Universalist as 
a general means of communication; co-operation with the State 
Convention Board including a representative attending such 
board meetings, and a conscious effort for peace. Officers 
elected: President, Miss Gloria Strait, Columbus; vice-president, 
Mrs. Annie W. Peabody, Cleveland Heights; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Annabelle Carritt, Caledonia; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence Wieland, Mt. Gilead; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
B. Cline, Norwalk; trustee, Mrs. Josephine Scott, Akron; Clara 
Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. Isabel Gehr, Columbus. 

The fiftieth annual session of the Y. P. C. U. was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, Norwalk, June 13. It was called to order 
by the president, Richard Redmond of Kent. The roll call of 
unions showed sixty-eight persons present from fourteen churches. 
The Rev. R. Homer Gleason of Woodstock spoke on ‘‘The High 
Way or the Low Way.”’ The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
of $107.50. The president reported fifty new members and five 
new unions. At the beginning of the afternoon session Robert 
‘O’Neal, a past president and active worker in the Y. P. C. U., 
spoke on Y. P. C. U. work in Ohio. 

The Credentials Committee reported forty delegates from 
eleven churches, not including officers, advisers and ministers 
present. Camp Ohio at Shakamak was described, arousing a 
great deal of interest. The constitution came up for a deal of 
discussion. A committee was appointed to make a thorough study 
and write a new one, should that be considered necessary. Of- 
ficers elected: President, Richard Redmond, Kent; vice-president, 
Carroll Olin, Akron; secretary, Jack Eldredge, North Olmsted; 
treasurer, Betty Kindig, LeRoy; Junior superintendent, Mrs. 
Genevieve Wiley Rockland. 

The Tuesday evening session was preceded by a play pre- 
sented by members of the Akron Y. P. C. U. entitled ‘““No Ban- 
ners Flying.”’ The service was in charge of the Rev. Chadbourne 
A. Spring of Cleveland. Thesermon by the Rey. Martha G. Jones 
of Jersey was on “More than Conquerors.’’ The communion 
service was in charge of Dr. Baner. 

The business session of the Convention was called to order by 
the president, Lloyd B. Dodge of Cleveland, at 10 a. m., June 14. 
The secretary’s report spoke of the money sent to the Foxboro, 
Mass., church following the hurricane; the sale of the Watertown 
church and the collection of the entire amount of the Conven- 
tion Chest pledges during the year. The treasurer’s report 
showed a reduction of the deficit from last year’s report and a 
workable sum in the account. Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent, then spoke on “A United Church, Forward 
Together.” The Fellowship Committee reported twenty-three 
ministers in full fellowship and forty-four churches. The presi- 
dent’s report showed advances in a number of churches during 
the year. The resolutions called for support of the Constitution; 
outspoken resistance to all evil tendencies; the teaching of tem- 
perance as an economic issue; attempts to modify elaborate 
funeral services; support of good housing and correct propa- 
ganda; a warless world. The final report of the Credential Com- 
mittee showed sixty-five delegates from sixteen churches, not 
including the ministers, and state and national officers. The 
Recommendations Committee recommended co-operation with 
the General Convention in regard to Convention dates; donation 
to the National Y. P. C. U.; a study of the problem of State Su- 
perintendency; support of the Mid-West Institute; every mem- 
ber canvass report of each church to the State Convention; con- 
sideration of closer co-ordination of activities and programs of 
the various state groups; study of the problem of printing the 
Ohio Universalist; co-operation with General Convention in re- 
gard to church properties and the settlement of ministers. The 
Convention Chest pledging amounted to over $600. Officers 
elected were: President, Lloyd B. Dodge, Cleveland; vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer, the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent; 
secretary, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Milford; treasurer, J. P. 
Mead, Kent (Mr. Mead’s death immediately following the con- 
vention made it necessary for the board to appoint Mr. Hallen- 
beck treasurer, abolishing the office of assistant); trustee for 
three years, J. C. Woodard, Columbus; for two years (an unex- 


pired term), Wm. N. Osbun, North Olmsted; member of Fellow- 
ship Committee for five years, Clem McKee, Eldorado; for one 
year (an unexpired term), the Rev. R. Homer Gleason, Wood- 
stock; representative of Universalist Publishing House, the Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk; preacher of occasional sermon, the 
Rev. Wm. G. Schneider, North Olmsted; alternate, the Rev. R. 
Homer Gleason, Woodstock; chairman of Nominating Committee, 
Albert S. Hibbs, Toledo. The invitation to hold the next Con- 
vention at Kent was accepted. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop was called on and gave a word of apprecia- 
tion for the privilege of attending another Ohio Convention and 
of serving a few churches during the summer. Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton spoke of the experiences in Cleveland in regard to the 
federation of the Unitarian and Universalist churches. 

At the banquet in the evening the Rev. Thomas Murray, who 
is serving the Lyons church in addition to his work in Michigan, 
acted as toastmaster. He introduced a number of people who 
talked informally—presidents of the various organizations, and 


others. 
* * * 


THE REPORT OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


The 130th Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bible So- 
ciety is just off the press. Few people realize that this society 
must carry the Bible in ninety languages to meet the language 
needs of Massachusetts. The regular window displays of the 
Bible House at 41 Bromfield Street, Boston, from time to time, 
illustrate effectively the large number of European languages 
carried by this society, not to mention the Asiatic and other 
languages for which there is constant demand. The total distri- 
bution for the society in Massachusetts for the year 1938 was 
320,731 Bibles, Testaments, and portions in fifty-three languages. 
Of this total 133,800 were grants in twenty-five languages. 
These grants carried the ministry of the society into forty-four 
public institutions maintained by the state, in addition to the 
charitable and missionary institutions supported by the churches 
of Massachusetts. The chaplains at army camps and C. C. C. 
Camps are given New Testaments for free use in their work, the 
King James Version for Protestants and the Douay Version for 
Catholics. Grants were also given to a large number of churches 
and individuals in straitened circumstances. One of the striking 
features of the work is that done by the colporteurs of the society 
among the sailors and fishermen along the coast, and among the 
new Americans in sixty-five cities and towns. The valuable 
library of this society, containing one of the most representative 
collections of Bibles in the United States, continues to grow. 
Of the 1,021 languages into which the Bible has been translated, 
this library contains 2,062 volumes in 669 languages. The public 
is welcome to inspect this wonderful library. Many pastors and 
Bible school superintendents bring their teachers to see this rare 
collection of books. The officers of this society are: Percy A. 
Atherton, president; Francis R. Clark, treasurer; Walter L. 
Van Kleeck, recording secretary. A copy of this report may be 
had by writing to Dr. Frank K. Singiser, corresponding secretary, 
41 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


* * * 
THE PARADOX OF GOD 
Richard K. Morton 


I gave all for Him in adventure bold, 
But it brought me quickly treasures untold. 


I suffered for those under misfortune’s rod, 
But thus I knew the blessing of God. 


Labors hard took their toll of my best, 
But secure in love I had found my rest. 


My clothes were tattered, my body worn, 
But no richer raiment a king could adorn. 


I forgot my own plans, what I hoped to be, 
But then I knew He would be with me! 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


JESUS PREACHED THE TOWNSEND PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your article on the Townsend Plan in The 
Christian Leader of June 17 and was shocked you would print 
quotations without knowing the facts. 

A Congressman can deliberately lie on the floor without 
punishment, an economist will often give his opinion without 
knowing the facts, however, a Christian paper should print the 
truth. 

It is evident you know nothing of the plan, so am sending 
a copy of ‘‘The Townsend Recovery Plan in Brief,” and suggest 
you get a full copy and study it. 

The Townsend Recovery Plan is the greatest humanitarian 
plan the world has ever known and was preached by Jesus Christ. 
It is not a pension plan but a recovery plan, and will benefit 
everyone, especially the youth of our country. 

I am a Universalist, but your article is enough to shake 
one’s faith. 

Mary H. Sampson. 

West Campton, N. H. 


* * 


STAND BY THE GUNS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Stand by your guns on that Townsend Plan editorial. Your 
position is absolutely right. It is your duty and responsibility 
to speak out on this important question. What kind of paper 
would you be giving us if you allowed yourself to be bluffed out 
by these “‘I’ll stop the paper’ folks? As Christians and Americans 
none of us wants to see the old folks starve. On the other hand 
we don’t favor handing the dome of the Capitol over to them. 

The thing that made America was the spirit of independence 
on the part of the ordinary citizen, the stalwart principle that 
he owed a duty to his government. Granting that we live in a 
different day, with an entirely new set of social and economic 
problems, there is a growing tendency to lean on the government, 
to be dependent. This is dangerous, for if carried far enough it 
can destroy our democracy. 

Again I say, stand by your guns! 

Henry W. Felton. 


Montrose, Pa. 
* * 


MRS. CANFIELD’S ACCURACY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. Canfield’s reminiscences are always interesting and 
her corrections valuable—if accurate. I could not help wonder- 
ing about that point—accuracy—when I read her statement that 
Harry Veazey was drowned “‘in a Maine lake.” That tragedy 
occurred in Caspian Lake, in northern Vermont. 

Stella E, Adams. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* x 


EMMONS REPLIES TO SKEELS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The reply I would make to Mr. Skeels’ letter in the July 15 
issue of the Leader is that the Contributory Pension Plan, pre- 
pared by the Pension Plan Committee in carrying out the in- 
struction of the Chicago Convention following the vote of the 
Chicago (1937) meeting of the Ministers’ Association, is ‘‘an 
honest-to-goodness pension plan”’ entirely in harmony with that 
vote and, also, with the recommendation of the Convention. 

The type of plan which Mr. Skeels outlines as having been 
hoped for by the “brethren,” is already in force under the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and all of the Universalist ministers 
now eligible to participate in its benefits are receiving quarterly 
checks on a prorata basis, sharing alike in the income of the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund and of certain portions of the Minis- 
terial Relief Fund that can legally be drawn upon for this use. 


The continuance and extension of that limited benevolence of the 
denomination, ‘“‘paid in recognition of services rendered in the 
past and for which sufficient compensation has not been made,”’ 
as Mr. Skeels states it, will be in no wise interfered with or mini- 
mized by the operation of the proposed Contributory Pension 
Plan if the latter is adopted at Washington. 

The Contributory Pension Plan, proposed by the committee, 
and accepted by the Board of Trustees of the General Conven- 
tion for submission to the clergy and the local churches, provides 
for the contributions of both the individual minister and his con- 
gregations, plus interest (compounded) additions, to be in- 
vested in an annuity of a type the member elects to receive, on a 
single or a joint-life basis, through his or her natural life, and, or, 
the life of the survivor in the case of the joint annuity. In the 
case of an annuity insurance policy purchased from an insurance 
company, the minister, or the insured, alone contributes or pays 
premiums in accordance with the requirement of the contract. 
In the case of the Contributory Pension Plan—a pure annuity 
plan—the minister, if the plan is adopted by the Washington 
Convention, will voluntarily contribute 3 percent of his salary, 
and his congregations will pay the actuarial equivalent of 5 per- 
cent of the minister’s salary (making 8 percent of the minister’s 
salary in all) to the Pension Board. These accumulations, plus 
interest additions, compounded, will be utilized by the Pension 
Board to set up an equitable annuity pension within its own ad- 
ministration, or be employed to purchase such a pension from an 
established insurance company, for the benefit of the member of 
the plan, that is, the minister. To state that the plan submitted, 
by reason of the fact that it is an annuity plan, is not a pension 
plan, as Mr. Skeels does, is not according to established fact. To 
state that the plan is not in accord with what the committee was 
charged to produce, and was authorized to secure and present to 
the ministers and churches, is also contrary to facts, as a reading 
of the vote of the Chicago meeting of the Ministers’ Association, 
and the recommendation of the Chicago Convention, will quickly 
reveal. The contributions of the congregations he serves, added 
to the contributions of the minister, will be made by the churches, 
if the plan is adopted at Washington, in recognition of the social 
responsibility of the employer, the Church, to make some provi- 
sion for the social security of the minister or employee in compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

That the Ministerial Pension Plan now in force is of such 
small benefit to its beneficiaries, is due solely to the smallness of 
the endowment funds that support it. Whatever there is of 
blame resting upon anyone that the endowment fund of this plan 
is not adequate to meet the need of the older ministers, the 
latter cannot themselves be held blameless that through the 
years greater creative leadership was not given the plan and the 
fund. Had this leadership been given, during the years when 
ample funds were available among our constituency, men ‘now 
sixty or sixty-two” would have a substantial pension grant to 
look forward to at retirement. Not the money, but the creative 
leadership, was lacking, even as late as 1927 when the denomina- 
tion at Hartford, Conn., voted for an endowment fund and 
against a well-prepared contributory pension fund plan, but 
continued to do little or nothing to realize the meaning of its 
vote, because the leadership of the clergy was lacking. For- 
tunately, the gifts and bequests and church contributions made 
to this endowment fund were well invested by the General 
Convention. The principal is intact, and income has, by great 
skill and sense of trusteeship, been maintained at a reasonably 
high rate in spite of the assaults of terrific economic forces. 
Some theoretical economists have told me the rate is too high 
for safety under present conditions. 

The contributory pension plan, proposed by the committee, 
does provide a way, in the contingency fund which it proposes 
to set up, and from which grants can be made to members in 
addition to the regular pension payments, for men of “sixty or 
sixty-two” to benefit, in addition to benefits due them under the 
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pension plan now in force. This is clearly outlined in the ‘‘Ques- 
tions and Answers’”’ section of the plan submitted. But, only by 
becoming a member of the contributory pension plan if it is 
adopted at Washington, even if only for a year or two preceding 
retirement, may the benefits of the two plans be joined, and that 
of the older plan be reinforced by additions accruing under the 
operation of the new plan. 
C. H. Emmons, 
Chairman Pension Plan Committee. 
* Eo 


AN ABLE BROAD GAUGE MAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the letter of the good Jady who objects to 
your attitude toward the Townsend Plan, but who renews her 
subscription for one year nevertheless. Now it so happens that 
this writer has been a member of the local Townsend club of 
Orange for several years. At one time he was honored by mem- 
bership on the executive board, and also by being a member of 
the publicity committee which prepared a column for a local 
paper each week. He has made a few speeches for the plan and 
written for it in a daily of this section. He has written a letter 
to the Congressman from this district, and also to President 
Roosevelt. In a word, he has been in his way a ‘‘rooter’’ for 
the plan. 

Is he going to discontinue his copy of the Leader? Not on 
your life! His subscription is paid up to April of next year. 
He hopes to live long enough to renew about that time. Not 
knowing the name of the lady who intimates she may not renew 
again, this writer can say frankly that he possesses no sympathy 
with the idea of “‘stopping a paper’”’ when the editor writes some- 
thing a particular subscriber does not “‘like.”’ 

Going back to the first person again, here is an illustration of 
how an editorial may be written in favor of a certain object that 
‘a subscriber does agree with, but on different grounds. In 1928 
I voted for Hoover instead of for Smith, but did not agree with 
ssome of the reasons brought forward by Hoover supporters in 
opposition to Smith. In fact, as it seems to me, many voted for 
Hoover from hysteria rather than from a well-balanced idea of 
the matter. 

I do not ‘‘agree’’ with the views of the editor of the Leader on 
this particular matter. Why should I discontinue my copy even 
at that? As a religious weekly it is indispensable in my case, 
like two other religious papers coming to my address also. 

George L. Mason. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


BOY, YOU’LL COME AROUND 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was particularly interested in two articles which appeared 
in the June 3 issue of the Leader—the contribution entitled 
“Boy, You'll Come Around!” by Albert C. Niles, and the edi- 
torial comment which it elicited. 

Both articles merit careful study and thoughtful considera- 
tion. Were I Mr. Niles I would welcome any comments which 
might throw light upon the subject. He raises an important 
question. But I wonder if he, by any chance, failed to catch 
what may easily have been in the speaker’s mind when he said, 
“Boy, you'll come around!’ Did the speaker mean just what 
Mr. Niles seems to have thought he meant? I think all theo- 
dogues feel just about as Mr. Niles does when, upon graduation, 
they sally forth to Christianize the world—or to play an honor- 
able part in that process. Idealism runs high, and that is as it 
sshould be. Whatever you do, brother, don’t lose your idealism. 

But perhaps the speaker meant that life is a complex affair. 
Perhaps he meant that in the relations between capital and labor 
you cannot draw hard and fast lines; you cannot classify all 
members of labor unions as sheep, and all capitalists as goats 
(although capitalists are pretty much in the goat class these 
days). You cannot draw lines that way. Many labor union men 
are capitalists in the true meaning of that term, and many capi- 
talists are certainly workers, though not members of labor unions. 


In other words, perhaps the speaker meant just that—that 
as your experiences broadened, you would discover that there are 
Christian capitalists and Christian labor unioners; also that there 
are selfish capitalists and equally selfish labor unioners. I sin- 
cerely hope that is what he meant, and not that you would some 
day lower the flag which you so proudly and gallantly fly to the 
breezes today. 

I have had an opportunity to see both sides of the capital- 
labor picture, not for a few weeks but for a number of years, and 
what I have to say is based upon that experience. 

I sometimes wonder if the students in theological schools 
are taught to approach social problems from all angles, or are 
encouraged to believe that society’s evils are due wholly to the 
capitalistic system. If they are encouraged to believe the latter, 
a warped view of life is being forced upon them. Not that there 
are no evils in our capitalistic order, but such glaring evils as there 
are, are attributable not so much to the system as to the ac- 
quisitive instincts of humanity. 

Those who do not like our economic system or our form of 
government ought to take a turn in Russia or Germany. I'll 
wager that it wouldn’t be long before they would be headed back 
to the one great democracy left. And, by the way, I recently 
heard a former member of the German Reichstag say at the 
conclusion of a forceful speech: ‘‘I beseech you Americans to safe- 
guard your liberties.’”’ This man had been thrown into a concen- 
tration camp because he had dared to disagree with Adolf the 
Great. 

Beware of isms—there is usually some sinister motive be- 
hind their promulgation. The democracies are on the defensive; 
the dictatorships are in the saddle right now. But as I try to 
interpret current events in the light of the teachings of Jesus, I 
cast my vote for a Christianized democracy. I cannot see that 
any dictatorship will usher in the Kingdom of God. Too much 
attention is paid to systems of government. Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, even Democracy, will not in and of themselves 
create an era of universal brotherhood. The religion that has the 
power to change hearts, to transform them into the image of Jesus 
of Nazareth, is the compelling need of the hour. That is our 
job as ministers. Frankly, I suspect that too many of us major 
in subjects out of our field instead of applying ourselves intensively 
to the task of witnessing for the great Galilean. 

So, Mr. Niles, don’t let that remark—‘“‘Boy, you'll come 
around!’’—bother you. In parlance with which I am somewhat 
familiar, ““Keep your eye on the ball and follow through,”’ which is 
perhaps a crude way of saying, keep your mind on your particular 
mission, ‘‘see life steadily and see it whole,’’ and put all you’ve 
got in the follow through of your idealism. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


THE AUTHOR COMMENTS UPON A REVIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for forwarding me a copy of the issue of June 10 
in which you have commented on my little book entitled ‘‘The 
Meaning of War.’”’ It seems to me that you have placed the 
emphasis on war and punishment. My intention was to make 
as clear as I could the reason why the breaking of God’s most 
important law leads to war and even other distressing events. 
While on earth our Lord and Savior explained to us that the law 
of love was the most important law of all. 

In one of his books Henry Drummond told how love was 
the greatest thing in the world. It was my intention to point 
out that the continued flagrant desecration of the law of love 
would lead to all sorts of punishments as well as to war. 

Perhaps I did not express myself as I should have done and 
yet I cannot see how it is possible to escape the conclusion I have 
presented. At any rate I thank you for commenting on my 
little book and I wish you the best of success in editing The 
Christian Leader. 

James W. Johnson. 

Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


AT FERRY BEACH, AGAIN 

Ninety-five, ninety-six, ninety-seven, 
ninety-eight, ninety-nine—and others still 
coming in. This is the registration for the 
Religious Education Institute, in progress 
as I write these lines from Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine. Seven states are represented 
and forty-eight parishes, to date. And the 
weather—after the constant rain of last 
year’s institute, the weather man has 
right-about-faced and our portion this 
week has been sunshine, cool breezes, 
fleecy clouds, starry skies and glorious 
sunsets. 

A great spirit pervades it all. A number 
of young people remained over from the 
Y. P. C. U. week and their feeling of at- 
homeness plus the joyous return of former 
Ferry Beachers helped in providing an al- 
most instant solidarity of purpose into 
which newcomers fitted with ease and satis- 
faction. 

The registrar was busy every moment 
Saturday afternoon and evening trying to 
get folks into the right classes, providing 
the necessary books, passing out the 
familiar name tags, yellow to oldsters, 
green to newcomers. The romantic story 
of this section of the coast of Maine, the 
vivid personality of Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, who was the guiding spirit of this 
place, the purpose behind these leadership 
training institutes, all this was shared with 
old and new alike at the evening program 
at Rowland Hall. And following it was 
the “‘funery’—the great social mixer in 
which no one can be a stranger. 

Sunday dawned clear and bright. Folks 
from the neighboring towns drove in. 
Close to 200 persons shared the uplifting 
service in the Grove. Dean Douglas 
Frazier presided and the message came to 
us from Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, a 
message built around the phrase “the 
things that really belong.’ The well- 
trained choir, the flowers, the sunlight 
sifting through the pines, even the consid- 
eration of the young men who were usher- 
ing, all added to the dignity and beauty of 
the place and the purpose of the gathering. 

Afternoon brought a stroll along the 
beach, headed by Miss Harrison. In the 
evening Max A. Kapp told in his enthu- 
siastic and inimitable fashion something of 
the meaning behind some of the hymns we 
sing—Day is Dying in the West, Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life, O Lord 
of Heaven and Earth, O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past. Naturally tinted stereopticon 
slides, each illustrating a line of these 
hymns, added to the attractiveness and 
value of this hour. The traditional Friend- 
ship Circle followed on the beach, led by 
Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, who spent 
the week-end with us. 

Classes began on Monday, and from 


the first session of the first class, which hap- 
pened to be Mr. Kapp’s, ‘‘on ‘‘The History 
of the Christian Church,’ nothing but ex- 
pressions of appreciation have been re- 
ported for the types of courses being of- 
fered. Miss Ida M. Folsom, a newcomer 
to our faculty this year, has made a real 
place for herself in the life ot the institute 
as well as in the lives of the instituters. 

The young people have responded one 
hundred percent to Mr. Schwenk’s dis- 
cussion course, and his afternoon class 
based on an interpretation of ““We Dis- 
cover Lights’”’ is most illuminating. 

Evenings have been pleasant occasions. 
Mr. Kapp’s adult group, considering the 
problems and possibilities of adult educa- 
tion in the local church, are followed by 
general gatherings. Monday night we had 
as our guests Miss Hazel Orton of the 
Missionary Education Movement, who 
spoke of the work of that group and the 
variety of publications it sponsors, and 
Dr. Lalone, who spoke for The Christian 
Leader and Helper. As loyal Universalists 
we came to realize the debt of gratitude 
we owe the founders of our Publishing 
House and the responsibility which is ours 
to uphold its hands in times like these. As 
a result of his talk subscriptions to the 
Leader are coming in. 

Following these two speakers we were 
entertained by Carleton Thresher, who 
showed us two reels of ‘‘talkies’’—Safari 
on Wheels, the story of a trek through 
darkest Africa, and News on the Air, a most 
interesting and dramatic presentation of 
how news reaches the newspaper offices, 
and particularly the radio broadcasting 
stations, and with what rapidity. Friend- 
ship Circle that night was led by Mr. 
Schwenk. 

Gudrun Kierkegaarde of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, a member of the International 
Religious Fellowship, the liberal youth 
group of which many of us are members, 
was our entertaining speaker on Tuesday 
evening. The story of liberal Christianity, 
its beginnings, it struggles, its achieve- 
ments, were all shared with us as she 
talked of the work her father has accom- 
plished as minister of the Unitarian church 
in Copenhagen. The story of the develop- 
ment of the educational ideal, and the 
realization of that ideal, was a thrilling 
chapter in her interesting talk, and when 
she closed the evening with her stirring 
rendition of the King’s Song and the 
Danish national anthem, we were all richer 
for her contribution to our international 
understanding. Down on the beach after- 
ward, as we gathered about the bonfire, 
“Goody,” as many of us know her, sang 
some of her folk songs and then joined 
with us in the Friendship Circle led by Miss 
Harrison. 

The week is only half over. But I want 


to share with you a first impression, written 
as an editorial for The Gray Quill, our daily 
paper, by Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot of 
Fitchburg, Mass. It will tell you, better 
than I can, what Ferry Beach, particu- 
larly this institute, really is. 


Stars of Fortune 


“Stars of fortune in conjunction! Ferry 
Beach is having a two-fold rebirth of life— 
a new enthusiasm and a new upbuilding! 
Universalism will never die in America so 
long as there is a place like Ferry Beach. 

“Now that it has been released from a 
heavy burden of taxation, Ferry Beach 
will attract new strength for the future. 
All this was coming anyway. Nothing can 
resist such a tide of inspiration and devo- 
tion. 

“If there are jaded Universalists any- 
where, who fear for our liberal cause, let 
them visit this modern Ponce de Leon— 
this fountain of eternal youth bubbling 
forth its life-giving stream of fresh water. 
One visit will revive a mummy out of an 
Egyptian tomb. Here we discover the new 
stride of our denominational growth—its 
togetherness and its inspired leadership. 

“We arrived just as the Y. P. C. U. 
delegates, that valiant aftermath of the 
Lynn Convention, were going back to their 
communities. The friendships, the en- 
thusiasm, the power, they had gained here 
and at Lynn will go far to seeing them on 
their way to the century mark. 

“At this Institute the same spirit of de- 
termination exists. We shall safeguard the 
future of our church schools. Our de- 
nomination shal! become an educational 
venture into the unfolding realm of re- 
ligion. 

“The prodigious Mr. Kapp is setting the 
pace for a superb faculty headed by Dean 
Frazier: nothing is being withheld in effort 
or insight for our training. New horizons 
and old are being scanned—we are looking 
at ourselves as teachers—associating simple 
things with the stars—our daily experi- 
ences with the majesty of the Almighty. 

“With all the changes of the years the 
‘restless yet restful’ sea is unchanged; the 
primeval woods of the grove stil! cast their 
varied shadows and woo us in their calm. 
We see at Ferry Beach the changing in the 
changeless. We could not foretell what is 
to be!” 

Gay. 


* * 


FROM SUNNY CALIFORNIA 


On the west coast the Unitarians have 
been opening up new leadership centers 
during the summer months. For the first 
time last year institutes were operated at 
Asilomar in the north and Topanga Can- 
yon in the southern part of California. 

This year, as last, Universalists shared 

(Continued on page 728) 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


T is quite unusual in Massachusetts to 
come to the summer vacation with so 
many pastorless parishes upon the Super- 
intendent’s list. Ten of our churches will 
be choosing pastors early in the fall—in 
Lowell, Lawrence, Provincetown, Framing- 
ham, Leominster, East Boston, Annisquam, 
Rockport, South Acton, and Hardwick. 

Rey. Isaac Smith has accepted the pas- 
torate in Meriden, Conn. While services 
will not be resumed before September, 
Mr. Smith plans to begin work in Meriden 
in early August, making a study of the 
parish needs and becoming acquainted 
with the city in advance of his regular 
work, 

We might add the church in Chelsea to 
our list of places needing pastoral leaders 
except for the prompt work of the officials 
there. Learning of the resignation of Dr. 
Robbins from the pastorate in Lawrence, 
they invited him to visit their church. 
He was there for services on two Sundays, 
and has accepted the pastorate, beginning 
his new work on Sept. 10. 

Speaking of Dr. Robbins, who com- 
pleted in June a thirty-two year pastorate 
in Lawrence, reminds us to say that it was 
a wonderful reception which the Lawrence 
church gave to Dr. and Mrs. Robbins on 
Monday evening, June 26. In addition to 
the many fine things which were said to 
the minister, he was handed a check for 
$500 as an expression of the love and 
appreciation felt for him. Dr. and Mrs. 
Robbins are now at their summer home in 
Camden, Maine. 

The Lawrence parish has appointed a 
committee of four, two men and two 
women, to search out and recommend to 
the society a successor to Dr. Robbins. 
The chairman of this committee is Mrs. 
George B. Sargent, 3 Buswell Street, 
Lawrence. This committee, accompanied 
by other members of the parish, plans to 
visit certain churches and study certain 
of our ministers and their records, rather 
than to have candidates in their own 
church. 

Rey. Carleton Fisher will complete his 
service in Provincetown on Sunday, 
Aug. 20. Mr. Fisher, as has been an- 
nounced in the Leader, is to become pastor 
of the church in Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Framingham parish has asked the 
Massachusetts Convention to make a care- 
ful survey of their field at the opening of 
the fall season, sending supplies for the 
services during the first weeks. 

The most recent thought at Leominster 
is of joining with a neighboring Universal- 
ist church in a sort of Larger Parish idea. 
This plan has certain distinct advantages. 
The services of a strong and experienced 
minister may thus be secured. With all 
the ability and fidelity of the student pas- 
tor, he cannot, owing to his college work, 


give the attention between Sundays to the 
parish work required. Framingham and 
Leominster are learning this as Assinippi, 
Amesbury, and Rockport have discovered 
in their experiences in the past few years. 

East Boston seems near the choice of a 
man. A meeting to consider the matter 
was held with the Superintendent on Mon- 
day evening, July 17. 

Orono, Maine, has asked Rev. Raymond 
J. Baughan of Annisquam to take the pas- 
torate in that community, the seat of the 
University of Maine. After considerable 
hesitancy, Mr. Baughan has decided to 
leave Massachusetts. This young man has 
done excellent work in both Annisquam 
and the neighboring town of Rockport. 
Annisquam has one of the most beautiful 
church buildings in New England. It is 
practically a real village church. There is 
with it a convenient and comfortable par- 
sonage. At the invitation of the Rockport 
people, Mr. Baughan has been serving as 
pastor and preacher there during the past 
year. 

Through the past season Dr. U. S. Mil- 
burn has been acting pastor at South Ac- 
ton. His service closed with the month of 
June. 

Hardwick, like Framingham and Annis- 
quam, has lost its minister to Maine. Rev. 
Harold Merrill after several years in Hard- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


A daughter was born on July 19, at the 
Maine General Hospital, to Rev. and Mrs. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, 
Nie 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton of Amesbury, 
Mass., will be the preacher at the union 
services in Wakefield, Mass., on Aug. 20 
and 27. The services will be held at 9.30 
a.m., in the Baptist church. 

Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. L., fell down the basement stairs at her 
home on July 10, breaking her arm at the 
elbow. Mr. and Mrs. Ellenwood were 
preparing to start on a motor trip to Chi- 
cago, which has had to be postponed for 
the present. 

Miss Esther Richardson entertained a 
group from Universalist Headquarters 
at her summer home in Egypt, Mass., on 
Saturday, July 22. Those present were 
Miss Dora J. Brown, Miss Edith Blow, 
Miss Dorothy Thomas, Miss Gladys Knott, 
Miss June Burns, Miss May Philip and 
Miss Christina Philip (managing editor of 
The Christian Register), Dr. John M. Rat- 
cliff and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., 
preached at the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Sunday, July 23. Mr. Kapp 
stayed over night in Boston with Dr. La- 


wick has removed to a Larger Parish in the 
Pine Tree State. By the arrangement at 
Hardwick, where the church is federated, 
constituted of Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists, the ministers are chosen alter- 
nately from these denominations. The 
next minister at Hardwick, for the coming 
three years, will logically be a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Plans are completed for the summer 
services in the church in Oxford. Rey. 
Harold Lumsden will again be the preacher, 
and the services will cover the four Sundays 
of August. The State Convention has had 
the necessary repairs upon the church 
building made, remedying the damage 
done by the hurricane last September. 

The Wakefield Universalist church build- 
ing was very badly damaged by fire on 
Thursday, July 13. From the reports the 
loss will reach $18,000 to $20,000. Several 
of the churches in the central part of the 
city are now holding union services. These 
services were being held in the Universalist 
church during July. While the damage 
done is considerable, it is fortunate that 
the Universalists have this vacation time 
to go at the task of repairing the edifice. 
It is the intention of the parish to make 
certain changes and improvements which 
will add greatly to the beauty and service 
of the church, and to have the building 
ready for use early in the fall. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


lone, leaving Monday morning for Mar- 
ston’s Mills to join Mrs. Kapp and his 
son Martin, at their summer place. 

The trustees of Grace Church, Lowell, 
Mass., gave a farewell reception and party 
to Rev. and Mrs. Isaac Smith on Wednes- 
day evening, July 26. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith will remove to Meriden, Conn., on 
July 31, where Mr. Smith assumes his new 
pastorate on the first of August. 

Governor and Mrs. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio visited Rev. and Mrs. Edward Archer 
Day of Rochester, Minn., on July 14 and 
15. Mrs. Bricker is Mr. Day’s sister. 

Rey. and Mrs. Harmon M. Gehr and 
son Elliott of Columbus, Ohio, have been 
spending a few days at the Little Hill 
Farm in Beards Hollow, N. Y., en route 
from Washington, D. C., to Canton, N. Y., 
and Wellsville, Pa. 

Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, D. D., of 
Washington, preached to large congrega- 
tions in Worcester, Mass., July 16 and 23, 
at union services held in the Chestnut 
Street Congregational Chureh. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose has preaching en- 
gagements in Maine as follows: July 30, 
ten a. m., Congregational church, Rum- 
ford Point, two p. m., Brettuns Mills 
(Livermore); Aug. 6, Congregational 
church, Wilton; Aug. 18, ten a. m. and two 
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p.m., Universalist church, the Norlands, 
near Livermore; Sept. 6, Poland Springs 
chapel. Dr. Rose conducts praise service 
every Sunday at seven p. m. in the chapel 
of the Auburn Colony at South Harpswell. 
He preached in the Elijah Kellogg Con- 
gregational Church at West Harpswell 
July 15. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harmon Gehr and son 
Elliott of Columbus, Ohio, have been in 
Canton, N. Y., during the past week 
visiting Dean and Mrs. John Murray At- 
wood. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. A week of special meetings 
will be held at the Cohassett church Sept. 
10-16. The five young people who at- 
tended the National Y. P. C. U. convention 
at Lynn reported “‘the time of their lives”’ 
to the Camp Hill church. They attended 
the World’s Fair and visited New York 
City and Washington on the return trip. 
Preparations have already been started 
to entertain the National Convention of 
Universalist young people in 1940. Miss 
Mary Abby Weed, a prominent member 
of the Camp Hill union, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Liberal Youth Fed- 
eration at the convention held in Canon, 
Ga. Mr. Boyd preached the occasional 
sermon on “What Modern Youth Can 
Stand For.” Six members of the union 
will attend various colleges next year. 
Rev. Charles H. Emmons and Dr. George 
E. Huntley will be guests of the Camp Hill 
church and the Southern Industrial In- 
stitute Aug. 7. Mr. Emmons will occupy 
the pulpit for a special service. The an- 
nual meeting of the church will be held 
Aug. 27 and will be preceded by two days 
of special meetings. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rey. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. Two Sunday morning ser- 
vices are being held at the church during 
the summer. The first occurred on July 9 
and the second will be on Aug. 18. These 
services are sponsored by the young people 
of the church. 

Foxboro.—Rey. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. Under the general title of ‘‘Re- 
ligion Says You Can Live the Life More 
Abundant,’’ Mr. Latham is preaching 
through July and August a series of sermons 
which are bringing to the church enlarged 
congregations. The services are held at 
10.45 each Sunday. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. Manchester was well represented 
at the National Convention of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn. On Alumni Day Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stevens, Mrs. Fred Fisher and 
Mrs. Phillip McCoy were present. Wil- 
liam McLean was sent with expenses paid 
for the entire four days. Others represent- 
ing our union were Rev. S. J. Willis, Miss 
June Robinson, Miss Cassie Barney, Miss 


Dorothy Conroy, Ralph Jacobson and 
Russell Lackey. 


* * 


GuS-tseA. 
(Continued from page 726) 

the experience of the week. At Asilomar 
Rey. and Mrs. Rol Benner of Riverside 
were in attendance, while at Topanga 
Canyon the following nine persons at- 
tended: from Riverside, Azalea Smith, Alf 
Fristad, Jorris Warren; from Los Angeles, 
Mrs. Hazel Moor, Mrs. Marie Wade, 
Robert Nyvall; from Pasadena, Flora 
Turner, Mrs. Edith Gegoux; from Santa 
Paula, Mrs. G. F. Jones. 

During the week Miss Mary Willits 
and Miss Grace Roberts of Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, who were vacationing in California, 
visited the Topanga Canyon Institute. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The South Weymouth Vacation School 
has a registration of 122 pupils, with six- 
teen teachers. On the day after the open- 
ing of the school registrations had to be 
limited. Parents and friends are invited to 
attend the closing session on Friday night. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 
page will be resumed in the issue of the 
Leader for Sept. 2. 


* Ox 


DOOLITTLE HOME, FOXBORO, 
MASS. 


At the regular meeting of the trustees of 
the Doolittle Home on June 28 several 
items of business appeared that will be of 
interest to many. 

The treasurer’s report disclosed that the 
permanent fund now amounts to above 
$134,000, which is a splendid increase dur- 
ing the last twelve months. The cash 
gifts to the Home upon Donation Day, 
June 6, amounted to $276.33. 

For the first time in many months there 
are two rooms available and ready for ad- 
ditional members for the Doolittle family. 
One of these is a double room and would be 
a fortunate place for a husband and wife. 
If such could be accepted, the family would 
be enlarged by three members and the en- 
tire room space would be occupied. The 
present is the first time for a long period 
that there has not been at Doolittle a con- 
siderable waiting list of applicants. 

The trustees were saddened in the 
realization that the faithful physician of the 
Home, Dr. Crocker, would not visit the 
family again. A committee consisting of 
Walter E. Mitchell, chairman, Frank I. 
Sherman, and Dr. Leroy W. Coons was 
appointed to prepare a statement in regard 
to the service of Dr. Crocker. This com- 
mittee presented a resolution declaring 
that the trustees are ‘‘deeply and sincerely 
grieved at the death of Benton P. Crocker,”’ 
and that they “gratefully note that for a 
period of twenty-five years he has minis- 
tered unselfishly to the ills of the residents 
of the Home. He was a gentleman of quiet 
and unassuming character, patient, tender, 


and generous with his time, counsel, and 
service.”’ Medical attention to this group 
over such a period of time, without com- 
pensation, the resolution stated, is a con- 
tribution for which the trustees of the 
Home express their deep appreciation. 
This statement is to be made a part of the 
permanent records of the Home. 
* * 


J. P. MEAD 


Jay P. Mead of Kent, Ohio, died Sun- 
day, June 25. Although he had been in ill 


“health for some time his death was sudden. 


Less than two weeks before he died he at- 
tended the annual session of the Ohio 
Universalist Convention in Norwalk. 

Memorial services were held in the Kent 
church Friday, June 30. The minister of 
the church, Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, offici- 
ated, and was assisted by Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Akron, a friend of many years, 
Rev. Harriet Druley of Milford, secretary 
of the Ohio Convention, and Rev. Stanley 
Stall, a former superintendent of churches 
of the State Convention. 

Mr. Mead came from a pioneer Kent 
family. He was also of an old Universalist 
family. His parents were among the early 
members of the local church. He lived in 
Kent all his life with the exception of a 
few years when, as an agent of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Federal Govern- 
ment, he traveled over the entire country. 
For four years during the construction of 
the Panama Canal he worked in the Canal 
Zone. In later years he occupied a position 
as trust officer of the Central Saving and 
Trust Company of Akron, the largest bank 
in this part of the state. 

Fifty years ago last March, together 
with a sister who survives him, he joined 
the Kent church. His friends in the church 
planned a service in commemoration of 
the event, but at, the time he was very 
sick and it could not be held. Instead 
they presented him with a fifty-dollar 
bill as an expression of their appreciation 
of his fifty years in the church. 

Mr. Mead held many offices in the local 
church and the State Convention. For 
several years he was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Publishing 
House. At the time of his death he was 
treasurer of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention. He had held the office for eight 
years. During these years he made a very 
substantial contribution to the solving of 
the many difficult problems of finance 
brought about by the depression. Upon 
the death of his father five years ago he 
was appointed treasurer of the city of 
Kent and had held the position since. It 
had become the practice of the opposing 
party not to nominate a candidate for the 
office. He was also secretary of the Kent. 
Welfare Society. This office he had held 
for many years. 

The one great interest in his life was the 
Universalist church. To it he gave 
generously of himself, his time and his 
wealth. No task was too insignificant, no 
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responsibility too great, for him to assume 
for the good of the church. The last thing 
he did before he became unconscious was 
to place a bill in a church offering envelope 
and ask his sister to write his name on it 
and place it on the offering plate the fol- 
lowing day. It is doubtful that the Kent 
church could have survived some of the 
crises through which it has passed had it 
not been for his wise counsel and generous 
support. 

In his death Universalism loses one of its 
most ardent supporters, the Kent church 
loses a valued member and the city loses 
one of its most highly respected citizens. 
A group of friends have started a memorial 
fund with which they propose to place an 
organ in the Kent church in his memory. 

* * 


MID-SUMMER SERVICE AT THE 
NORLANDS 


The usual mid-summer services will 
be held at the Universalist church at The 
Norlands in Livermore, Maine, on Aug. 13. 

There will be two services, 10.30 and 
two p. m., at both of which Dr. Henry 
Rose of Brooklyn, N. Y., will preach. 

Follow Road 4 from Auburn, and watch 
for signs about twenty miles above Auburn. 
This historic church is at The Norlands— 
Washburn Homestead—where the Me- 
morial Library will be open to the public 
for part of the day. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AND ORDINATION AT 
HENDERSON 


On Aug. 4, 5 and 6 the Henderson, N. Y., 
Universalist church will celebrate its cen- 
tennial. At that time as part of the cele- 
bration Albert C. Niles, student minister 
from Canton, is to be ordained. His 
father, Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridge- 
port, Conn., will preach the ordination 
sermon. The committee in charge plans 
to publish a souvenir program for the 
occasion with a history of the church writ- 
ten by M. L. Burnham. Friday night, 
the 4th, there will be a supper at the parish 
house for members of the parish and for 
those returning for the celebration. Sat- 
urday afternoon a rededication service 
will be conducted by Rev. William J. 
Metz. Saturday night a banquet will be 
held in the schoolhouse. The ordination 
service will be held on Sunday with Dr. 
John Murray Atwood preaching. Dr. 
Edson R. Miles will conduct the commun- 
ion service. 

All former ministers and members of the 
church are asked to communicate with 
Mr. Niles if they cannot be present, so 
they can receive the souvenir program. 
All Universalists in the vicinity are in- 
vited to attend. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Noel E. Spicer 
Marie Rich Spicer, wife of Rev. Noel E. Spicer, 
died July 11, 1939, at the home of her daughter in 
Kenosha, Wis., after a lingering illness of nearly 
three years. Mrs. Spicer was seventy-three years 


of age. Most of her adult life was devoted to the 
duties of a minister’s wife in various parishes, mostly 
in the Middle West, where her husband was serving. 

Funeral services were conducted July 14, 1939, at 
Graceland Chapel, Chicago, by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of Oak Park. The remains were cremated and the 
ashes taken by the family to Lapeer, Mich., for 
interment. 


Mrs. William H. Baker 


After a painful illness of several months, Mrs. Sara 
M. (Nichols) Baker, wife of Dr. William H. Baker, 
died at her home, 146 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday afternoon, June 29, 1939. She 
was in her sixty-seventh year. 

Private funeral services, conducted by Dr. Leroy 
W. Coons, a close friend of Dr. and Mrs. Baker, were 
held in the chapel in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, at 2 p.m. on Monday, July 3. 

In their younger life Dr. and Mrs. Baker came from 
Maine to make their home in Boston, They were 
loyal and faithful members of the church in Roxbury 
and later were closely associated with the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston, during the pastorate of 
Dr. John Smith Lowe. Dr. Baker, a prominent 
dentist on Commonwealth Avenue, in addition to his 
official connection with the above churches, was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention. 

Mrs. Baker was possessed of the rare gift of be- 
coming the friend of everyone she met, especially 
those who were in need of human friendship, and 
her religion was shown not so much in her faithful 
attendance upon the services of the church as in her 
helpful deeds, and the lives she cheered. 


Mrs. Eleanore Lawrence Hatch 


Eleanore Eliza Lawrence was born on Sept. 2, 
1855, in Milledgeville, Georgia. While she was still 
a young girl, her parents moved to Charles City, 
Iowa. There she taught school for a time, and there 
she was married to S. W. Hatch. 

Her interest in Universalism was begun through 
reading. Later, she lived in Webster City, Iowa, 
where she was active in the Universalist church, 
being for a time superintendent of the Sunday school. 
Since 1901 she had lived in Chicago, where she was 
an active member of St. Paul’s Church. 

Surviving her are one daughter, Eleanore Hatch 
Cooper (wife of Dr. C. B. Cooper), and three grand- 
children: Dorothy Cooper Hartshorne (wife of Dr. 
Charles Hartshorne, of the Philosophy Department 
of the University of Chicago), Marjorie Cooper, 
Campfire Girls executive in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Philip A. Cooper, of Omaha, Neb., with the Servel 
Company. 

She died on July 16, 1939, quietly, as she had 
lived. Services were conducted by Dr. Frank Dur- 
ward Adams, of Oak Park. 


George F. Newcomb 


George F. Newcomb died July 14 at his home in 
Salem, Mass. He was in his eighty-second year. 
He served for many years on the board of trustees 
of the Salem Universalist church, part of the time as 
chairman. For many years he was superintendent of 
the church school. Services were held in the Salem 
church on Sunday, the 16th, with Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman and Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, a former minis- 
ter, officiating. 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


The third annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
Aug. 14, 1939, at 1.30 p. m., in the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, 
election of officers and directors, and action on any 
matters that may legally come before it. 

Ernest E. Sodergren, 
Clerk of the Corporation. 
bee 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
of the Universalist Church 

The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 

National Missionary Association of the Universalist 

Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, for the transaction of 
any business that may legally come before it. 
Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Saturday, August 12, 1939 


Every cent means a vote for your month. Men- 
tion your birthday month when sending your con- 
tribution to Miss E. Wilson, 409 East 26th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. After Aug. 1 to Murray Grove, 
Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Eric Ayer transferred to the Massachusetts 
Convention. 
Rev. Elmer H. Johnson at his own request dis- 
missed with recommendations. 
Rev. Emery Bucks at his own request dismissed 
with recommendations. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
Kim 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


June 27, 1939: Accepted transfer of Rev .John Q. 
Parkhurst from Vermont, as of June 16. Renewed 
license (for one year) of Isaiah J. Domas. Author- 
ized ordination of D. Stanley Rawson; appointed 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., to confer fellowship. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
Soe 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 18 and 19. 
Any article, crocheted and knit, bags, household 
linen, aprons, and money can be used. 

Contributions may be sent to Mrs. Chas. J, Keeler, 
206 S. Main St., Hightstown, N. J., before Aug. 1, 
1939. After that date to Mrs. Keeler at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

* x 


UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


All Souls Unitarian Church: 

July 30, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Boston, Mass. 

August 6, Rev. David R. Williams, Rochester, 

New York. 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church: 

August 13 through September 3. 

oa. 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of any other 
business that may legally come before the Convention. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


To amend Article 6 of the by-laws by striking out 
the same and inserting in its stead the following: 

6. Of the Board of Trustees. The Board of Trustees 
shall have general direction of the affairs of the Con- 
vention and of the Church at large when the Conven- 
tion is not in session. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred 
by the preceding paragraph and other powers con- 
ferred by these by-laws, the Board shall have the 
following powers, namely: 

To appropriate the funds of the Convention for the 
purposes designated by the Convention and to adopt 
and carry into effect all needful measures for promot- 
ing the interest, growth and welfare of the Universal- 
ist Church. 

To purchase, lease or otherwise acquire for the 
Convention real or personal property whenever in 
its judgment it is deemed beneficial for the purposes 
of the Convention, and to pay for the same wholly 
or partially in money or in notes, bonds, mortgages 
or other evidences of indebtedness of the Convention 
and on such terms and conditions as may be deemed 
wise. 

To sell, let, mortgage or otherwise dispose of any 
of the real or personal property or rights of the Con- 
vention upon such terms as may be deemed wise, and 
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to have power to accept as payment for same mort- 
gages, notes, bonds, property or other obligations. 

To borrow or raise money for the Convention and 
to issue any notes or other obligations convenient 
therefor and to secure the same by mortgage, pledge, 
deed of trust, or otherwise, and to make and execute 
contracts, promissory notes or other negotiable or 
transferable instruments. 

To designate from time to time by standing or 
special vote the officer or officers of the Convention 
authorized to execute deeds, mortgages, contracts 
or other instruments in the name and behalf of the 
Convention. 

To appoint such officers, agents or committees as 
the work of the Convention may require and to in- 
vest them with authority to execute and to carry 
into effect the special duties intrusted to them. 

To act on behalf of the Convention in all matters 
of Fellowship, government and discipline according to 
the rules provided therefor. 

In cases of complaint or appeals they shall appoint 
a Board of Appeal to consist of three persons, at least 
one of whom shall be a clergyman, and none of whom 
shall be a resident of the state or states interested. 
Said Board of Appeal shall as soon as practicable 
designate a time for hearing the complaint or appeal, 
and shall give notice to parties concerned not less 
than thirty days prior to the date fixed for such 
hearing. Said notice shall be by registered letter 
directed to the parties at their last known post office 
address. Upon the date fixed for such hearing said 
Board of Appeal shall hear the evidence in the case 
together with statements of parties either in person 
or by counsel, and shall render such decision as, in 
their judgment, justice and equity demand. If their 
decision is unanimous, the same shall be final and it 
shall be immediately reported to the Secretary of the 
Convention, who shall at once notify the parties at 
issue of the result of such decision and shall make a 
record of the same in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tion. If the decision is not unanimous, the Board 
of Appeal shall report the case to the next session of 
the Convention with all the papers and evidence re- 
lating thereto for final action. 

All petitions, memorials and complaints relating 
to matters of discipline which may be referred by the 
Convention to the Board of Trustees or be brought 
directly before them shall be considered by said Board, 
and if deemed desirable they shall appoint a board 
of three persons to hear and render judgment thereon; 
in such cases the above rules as to notice, hearing, and 
judgment, so far as the same are applicable, shall be 
observed. 

The Board of Trustees shall submit a report of its 
proceedings, including its appropriations and ex- 
penditures, at every regular session of the Convention. 
It shall also present a report showing the general 
conditions and needs of the Church with respect to 
religious worship, missions, education, church schools 
and all other interests of the Church, with its reeom- 
mendations thereon. 

In the intervening years between the sessions of 
the Convention the Board shall during the month of 
October prepare and publish a financial statement 
for the year ending on the thirtieth day of September 
preceding. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the expenses of 
the members of the Board in connection with such 
meeting shall be paid out of the regular funds of the 
Convention. 

Members of the Board may vote by mail, and any 
vote receiving in this manner the approval of the 
majority of the members shall be as valid and binding 
as if passed at a duly-called meeting of the Board. 


To further amend the by-laws by inserting a new 
article to be known as Article 6 ‘“‘a’”’: 

At the first meeting of the Board of Trustees held 
after each biennial session of the Convention, the 
President shall appoint the Committees herein men- 
tioned and such other committees as the Board of 
Trustees may frdm time to time determine. 

Executive Committee. An Executive Committee 
consisting of the Chairman of the Board, the Chair- 
man of the Finance and Investment Committee and 
three other members of the Board, which shall in the 
intervals between the sessions of the Board have su- 
Pervision and direction of the general affairs of the 


Convention except those delegated to the Finance and 
Investment Committee, and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the Board. 
It shall submit to the Board at each meeting a record 
of its proceedings since the last meeting of the Board. 
It shall perform such other duties as may be required 
by the Board. 

Finance and Investment Committee. A Finance and 
Investment Committee consisting of five members, 
three of whom shall be members of the Board, said 
Committee to have full power to invest and reinvest 
the funds of the Convention in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board, but such action must. be 
unanimous. All changes in investments shall be re- 
ported at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. 
The Committee shall have such and other duties and 


powers as may from time to time be delegated to it. 


by the Board of Trustees. 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


The Central Fellowship Committee recommends 
the following amendments to the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline: 

That Article III, Section 3, be amended by sub- 
stituting for the words, ‘‘one year,” in line 13, the 
words, “three months.” 

That the same section be amended by inserting 
before the sentence beginning ‘‘A letter of transfer 
shall not affect’’ a new paragraph to read as follows: 
“Tf a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergy- 
man or licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, 
shall fail to issue a letter of transfer to the new juris- 
diction within three months, or if the Committee of 
Fellowship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act 
on such letters of transfer within three months, the 
Central Committee of Fellowship shall, unless 
charges are pending, issue a letter of transfer and 
inform the respective Committee of Fellowship in- 
volved of the action,’’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

3. Upon the removal of any clergyman or li- 
centiate in fellowship from one state to another he 
shall send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergy- 
men or licentiate, of which action advice shall be 
given him. The letter shall be signed by at least a 
majority of the members of the committee that issues 
it, and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for not 
doing so. If the latter committee shall be satisfied 
of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergyman or 
licentiate the Fellowship of the State Convention, or 
the General Convention, as the case may be, and 
unless charges are pending, such action shall not be 
delayed beyond three months. 

If a Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction, 
after receiving notice of the removal of a clergyman or 
licentiate from one jurisdiction to another, shall fail 
to issue a letter of transfer to the new jurisdiction 
within three months, or if the Committee of Fellow- 
ship of the new jurisdiction shall fail to act on such 
letters of transfer within three months, the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall, unless charges are 
pending, issue a letter of transfer and inform the re- 
spective Committee of Fellowship involved of the 
action. 

A letter of transfer shall not affect the relation- 
ship of a clergyman or licentiate to the Convention 
by which it was issued until fellowship shall have 
been granted to him by another Convention. And 
the committee accepting a letter of transfer shall 
give notice of its acceptance both to the committee 
which issued it and to the person affected by it. 


That Article IV, Section 1, sub-section iii-e, be 
amended by adding the words “provided, however, 
that in the event the clergyman whose case is under 
consideration is himself a member of the State Fel- 
lowship Committee, or Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee, or Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, his vote shall not be required for unanimous 
agreement,” so that the entire section shall read as 
follows: 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges 
and trial, provided that such action shall be taken 


only on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Committee. 
In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the Central 
Fellowship Committee, such action must be by unani- 
mous agreement of the Committee with the approval 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Convention, 
provided, however, that in the event the clergyman 
whose case is under consideration is himself a mem- 
ber of the State Fellowship Committee, or Central 
Fellowship Committee, or Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention, his vote shall not be required 
for unanimous agreement. 


That Article III, Section 6, be amended by add- 
ing after the words “‘shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention” the 
words ‘‘provided that clergymen availing themselves 
of this reciprocal fellowship shall have been recom- 
mended by the body having jurisdiction over their 
present fellowship, and shall also be accepted by the 
Central Fellowship Committee of this Convention,” 
so that the entire section shall read as follows: 

6. Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pastors 
over its parishes, without surrender of Universalist 
fellowship, shall be accorded similar recognition by 
the Universalist General Convention, provided that 
clergymen availing themselves of this reciprocal 
fellowship shall have been recommended by the 
body having jurisdiction over their present fellow- 
ship, and shall also be accepted by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee of this Convention. Clergymen 
of this denomination availing themselves of such 
reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby forfeit their 
fellowship in this Convention; it being provided, 
however, that such clergymen, so long as they are 
pastors of parishes in other denominations, shall not 
have the right to vote or hold office in their re- 
spective Conventions. 


That Article IX, Section 2, be amended by adding 
after the words “with sufficient sureties’? the words 
“the amount to be determined by the Central Fel- 
lowship Committee,’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

2. An appeal from the decision of a lower court, to 
be allowed, must be taken within thirty days of the 
time at which such decision was rendered, and must 
be accompanied by a bond, with sufficient sureties, 
the amount to be determined by the Central Fellow- 
ship Committee, for the payment of the costs of the 
court, if the appeal be not sustained. Notice of 
appeal shall be sent at once by the Secretary to the 
secretary of the Committee of Fellowship from whose 
decision the appeal is taken, which shall have the 
effect to suspend the sentence pronounced by its 
court, until reaffirmed by the Court of Appeal. 


* 


CONVENTION RATES 
Washington, D. C.—October 16-20, 1939 

Following is the list of hotels recommended to 
those attending the Washington Conventions, Oc- 
tober 16-20, 1939. Reservations should be made 
directly with the hotel chosen. The Mayflower Hotel 
is Convention Headquarters where all registration of 
delegates will take place and where all of the day 
time sessions of the Convention will be held. 


Mayflower Hotel — Convention Headquarters. 
(Connecticut Avenue and 17th Street.) 
Single room for one person, $4, $5, $6. 
Double room for two persons (double bed), $6, 
$7, $8. 
Double room for two persons (twin beds), $7, $8, 
$9, $10. 
Parlor suites, for one or two persons, $12 to $18. 
New Colonial Hotel—15th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4. 
Roosevelt Hotel—2101 16th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $4, 
Twin beds, $5. 
Lafayette Hotel—16th and I Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 
Twenty-four Hundred Sixteenth—2400 16th 
Street, N. W. 
Double room, $7. 
Single room, $4. 
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Hamilton Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and $6. 
Single room, $3, $3.50, $4. 

Ambassador Hotel—1l4th and K Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 

Hay-Adams House—16th and H Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $5, $6, $7, $8. 
Single room, $3.50, $4, $5. 

Blackstone Hotel—1016 17th Street, N. W. 
Double room, $5. 
Single room, $4. 


Carlton Hotel—16th and K Streets, N. W. 

Double room, $8, $9, $10. 
Single room, $5, $6, $7. 

Martinique Hotel—16th and M Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4 to $7. 

Single room, $3, $3,50, $4. 

Grafton Hotel—1139 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Double room with running water, $3.50, with bath 
$4.50, $5. 

Single room with running water $2, with bath 
$2.50 and up. 


Lee House—15th and L Streets, N. W. 
Double room, $4, $5 and up. 
Single room, $3 and up. 


There are a few opportunities for reservations in 
private homes. Applications for such accommoda- 
tions should be made to Mrs. Gilbert Saunders, 
829 Quincy Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

* * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 

Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 

1. Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution—to be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the 
word “‘three,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Financial Secretary, Treasurer, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

2. Article IX, second and last sentences—to be 
amended by substituting the word ‘‘seven’’ for the 
word “‘five,”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meet- 
ings in connection with the General Convention, and 
in October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meet- 
ing. At any meeting of the Executive Board seven 
members shall constitute a quorum.” 
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by Daphne du Maurier 
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16 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
‘dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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129 Hawthorne Street, Malden, Mass. 
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opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


** Between the Adirondacks and the St. Lawrence” 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 


JULY 3 TO AUGUST 11 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AND COURSES 
The work in guidance at the Summer Session has developed remarkably be- 


cause of the opportunity for individual contact with men who are at the center of 
research and practice in guidance. Dr. Richard D. Allen, of Providence, R. I., 
now adviser to the Federal Office of Education, will conduct his conference the 
week-end of July 20-22. Informality, intimacy and intellectual freedom will 


characterize this conference, and both Dr. Allen and his associate, Mr. Mario 
Canaipi, will be available for interviews. The courses in guidance will be accred- 
ited towards a New York State Counselor’s certificate. 
There will be a continuous exhibit of guidance material and a Guidance Clinic. 
Principals and teachers not students in the summer session may enroll for this 
conference without fee and may live at the Men’s Residence for this period if 


quarters are available. Room will be provided for $1.00 a day. Food can be 
secured in the cafeteria. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
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Crackling 


“So you want to marry my daughter? 
What is your financial standing?”’ 

“Well, sir, I’ve figured out every exemp- 
tion possible; I’ve had the best legal 
advice that money would secure; I’ve done 
everything I could to dodge it—and [I still 
find that I cannot escape paying an income 
taxa 

“Take her. 
Topics. 


She’s yours.’’—Telephone 


* * 


“Listen, young feller! The man who 
wishes to marry my daughter must have 
bright prospects. Whatever his trade or 
profession, he must have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Now, what have 
you to say for yourself in that respect?”’ 

“Plenty, sir. I’m just the chap you 
want. My present position is the most 
junior in my firm!’’—Providence Journal. 

* * 

A little girl came home from school and 
said: “Daddy, my teacher told us the world 
is round.” 

“That’s right, dear,’’ said the father. 

“Well, daddy, if the world is round,” 
she asked, ‘‘why do people say they go to 
the far corners of the earth?’—Tulsa 
World. 

* * 

An English tourist traveling in the north 
of Scotland, far away from anywhere, ex- 
claimed to one of the natives: 

‘Why, what do you do when any of you 
are ill? You can never get a doctor.” 

“Nae, sir,” replied Sandy. ‘‘We’ve just 
to dee a natural death.’”’—American Boy. 

* * 

“Remarkable! You mean to say you 
bought that coat six years ago, and you 
haven’t had a thing done to it in all that 
time? Why, it looks as good as new.”’ 

‘‘Doesn’t it? I assure you, all I’ve ever 
done is change it about four times in cloak- 
rooms!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Rich Father: ‘‘There’s no sense in teach- 
ing the boy to count over 100. He can hire 
accountants to do his bookkeeping.” 

Professor: “‘Yes, sir, but he’ll want to 
play his own game of golf, won’t he?’”’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * 

It is reported that three hundred thou- 
sand people live in trailers. But we have 
our doubts. They may stay in ’em, travel 
in ’em, eat and sleep in ’em, but we can’t 
see how they can live in ’em.—Exchange. 

* * 

Someone arises to remark that a com- 
mittee is a gathering of important people, 
who singly can do nothing, but together 
can decide that nothing can be done.— 
Religious Telescope. 

* * 

Secretary: ‘“Mr. Terry said to tell you 
he is too busy to talk to you today.” 

Insurance Agent: ‘‘Tell him he won’t 
have to say a word.’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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